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Not “Just Another Speller” 


HIS new speller, Pearson and Suzzallo’s Essentials of Spelling, is 
based on newly discovered facts in regard to children’s spelling. 
These were gathered from an examination of thousands of children’s 
The work in this book is presented on new lines. 
different from other spellers. 


A Few of Its Special Features 


Teaches thoroughly only the essential words—about 2,000—of the 


average adult’s vocabulary. 


Gives special drill to the so-called “one hundred demons.” 


3. Large amount of dictation work. 
4. 


Its definite and interesting directions for teachers. 


It is 
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REGISTER NOW 


Numerous calls are now coming in 
_ for regular positions. 


Send for Blank and Manual 
at Once 


MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS! 
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THE TEACHERS 


WINSHIP TEACHER’S AGENCY 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
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6 Beacon Street, Boston | 
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To School Principals: 


Dw you wish to make your school library a 
valuable influence in the life of your 


pupils? 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES will tell you from 
month to month about the most success- 
ful methods of “exposing young people 
to the contagion of good literature.” 


The Newest ideas in the School Library 


Movement are found in 


“School Library Department.” 


Can you do without 


$2 for 10 numbers, October to July 


ADDRESS: 


its special | 


it? 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


6 NORTH MICHIGAN 
Chicago, Ill. 


AVE. 


_THE PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF PALMER’S 


| 
The Scientific Study and Teaching 
| of Languages 


. To examine and to analyze in all their bearings 
the manifold problems and vexed questions connected 
| directly or indirectly with the study and teaching of 
| foreign languages. 

2. To suggest rational and appropriate solutions 
to each of these problems in accordance with avail- 
}able data and evidence. 

3. To determine with precision a fundamental 
axiom to serve as the point of departure’ for the 
science of language-study (as opposed to the art of 
literary composition). 

4. To proceed from this point of departure to its 
logical consequences and conclusions, and, by so do- 
ing, to set forth the Principles of Linguistic Ped- 
agony. 
| 5. To show how to develop and to utilize to the 
fullest extent the natural capacities of assimilation 
with which all pupils are endowed. 

6. To show how to carry into practice, in all pos- 
sible cases, the economical principle of adapting the 
right means to the desired end. : 

7. To set out and to describe in detail an “Ideal 
Standard Program” embodying the principles of lin- 
| guistic pedagogy, and showing how the author’s sug- 
gestions may be carried out in actual class teaching. 

8. To suggest various types of “Special Programs” 
suitable. for various categories of students. 

9 To provide a model “Ergonic Chart” and 
“Catalog of Units” (French) in order to demonstrate 


the possibility of teaching grammar on a mathe-| 


matical basis. 

10. To constitute a vigorous plea for the recog- 
nition and jntroduction of systematic, intensive, and 
labor-saving methods, as opposed to desultory, un- 
coérdinated, and wasteful systems of teaching and 
study. 


| 
| 328 pages Prt e 


| WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


| Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, Kansas City, and Manila 


CITIZENSHIP SCHOOL AND OUT 


By Artuur W. Dunn and Hanwan M. Harris 


HIS course for the first six years of school life is the outcome of the work of 

Miss Harris in the Training School at Hyannis, Mass., and provides for the 

successful application of the recommendations of the Committee on Social Studies 
appointed by the National Education Association. 


It uses the regular school topics and interests as a means of developing the 
sense of social and civic responsibility. The five fields of citizenship—(1) if the 
home, (2) in recreation, (3) in work, (4) in social intercourse, (5) in organized 
community life—are appropriately developed in each of the six years. 


All the activities and relationships of school and home are made to contribute 
to the laying the foundation of good citizenship in correct ideals and aims. 


Definite outlines of work are provided for each grade and sample lessons 
indicate the close connection that is made with the regular school course. 


Cloth. 


Hlustrated. 


176 pages. 80 cents. 


D. C. HEATH © CO., Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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MODIFICATION OF BUSINESS METHODS FOR OUR 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


BY HENRY H. HILTON 


Chief of Settlement Division, Committee on Education and Special Training, War Department, 
Washington, D. C. 


A business man who has. been more or less 
in touch with colleges for thirty years and who 
is called upon to discuss business methods of 
educational institutions naturally makes a com- 
parison of business and college to ascertain just 
what may be common ground in the applica- 
tion of business methods for the two. 

A business is organized primarily for profit, 
while the function of the college is the training 
of men. The principal assets of either business 
or college are financial resources and good will. 
With the business house the financial resources 
have the greater weight. With the college, al- 
though financial strength is important, good 
will is a sine qua non. It is commonly said that 
a college rarely dies, and we all have in mind 
institutions whose financial resources have 
been impaired or swept away but whose friends 
have remained steadfast until in due time their 
old vigor was restored to the institutions. 

Under the heading of general administration 
the analogy between business house and col- 
lege is readily observed. The same methods 
which are recognized as sound in progressive 
business must be used in the conduct of any 
college which is to continue and develop. The 
good will of a college is measurably dependent 
upon the confidence inspired by its manage- 
ment. Our colleges have commonly enjoyed 
the good will of their respective constituencies, 
yet they have not been spared by the Amer- 
ican public in its universal practice of criticising 
and ridiculing people, cities and_ institutions. 
The college professor has furnished material 
for poet, humorist and caricaturist. He is 
sketched as a begoggled man of large head and 
undeveloped body, a recluse whose knowledge 
is of books and not of men. We all know the 
picture, even though we might be unwilling to 
admit that the prototype is found in real life. 
The undergraduate has not been overlooked. 
If merciless ridicule could have taught him, he 
would be wise indeed. His many shortcomings 
have been paraded, to no purpose apparently, 
for each college generation repeats the failings 
of its predecessor, serene, undisturbed and ob- 
livious of a censorious world. In these later 
years the more trenchant criticism has been 
that the undergraduate in our colleges no 
longer represents the virile manhood of an ear- 


lier day. He is pictured as overdressing, spend- 
ing much, disdaining study, ignoring respon- 
sibility. 

Comments of this nature often reiterated 
have had their effect, with the consequence that 
a distrust of college faculties, college under- 
graduates, college methods in general, has been 
aroused. This distrust has extended in some 
instances to the college representatives them- 
selves, who have become self-questioning, 
apologetic and plainly on the defensive. The 
criticisms have not come altogether from non- 
college men. A railroad president, himself a 
college graduate, said not long since that after 
many experiences with college men, he had de- 
cided that there was something wrong in the 
training and would make no further experi- 
ments with men who had so much to unlearn. 
A Chicago lawyer of distinction remarked the 
other day that unless a young man were well 
balanced, in nine cases out of ten a college, edu- 
cation. would be his ruin. Parents, anxious to 
do all possible for their children, but startled by 
various undergraduate escapades and lawless 
antics, have found themselves in the ranks of 
the doubters. The persistent query has been, 
what is the matter with our colleges? Every- 
body apparently has been disposed to assert 
that something was wrong, and nobody has 
been quite able to furnish the corrective. 
Remedies indeed have been discussed and ap- 
plied, but still the public clamor has not abated. 

This was the situation at the beginning of 
the war. Upon the declaration of hostilities ac- 
tion followed automatically on the part of col- 
lege faculties and undergraduates. The 
younger instructors and the students vied with 
one another in flocking to the standards of tae 
fighting forces and thousands were soon en- 
gaged on the various fronts standing shoulder 
to shoulder with the city clerk, the farmer, the 
miner and those of every other walk of life 
which was there represented. Wherever there 
was a post of danger or one requiring special 
courage or unusual capacity, the college was 
sure to have its representatives. The casualty 
lists tell their story. The rate of loss was prob- 
ably as great among college men as was the 
case in any other body of Americans of equal 
number. The records of the war will show, 
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not only that the response of the college men 
was enthusiastic and unhesitating, but that 
their obligations were fulfilled with decision 
and ability. The older members of the facul- 
ties were not less quickly responsive than their 
younger associates, From the very first they 
were keen in their interest and within a short 
time were participating in various kinds of war 
work. College faculties were depleted and 
everybody affected faced the emergency with 
excellent spirit, colleagues left behind cheer- 
fully doing double duty to help the common 
cause. It was not perhaps surprising that 
these recruits from the cloister were looked 
upon at first with some suspicion as dreamers 
and theorists, but as time went on there was a 
perceptible change in the attitude of those with 
whom they were associated. It might be said 
of these professorial war workers that they 
were “first endured, then pitied, then em- 
braced.” After the war was fairly under way 
and the scope of its activities broadened, men 
of every type of knowledge were in urgent de- 
mand, and additional volunteers included many 
college heads and executive officers. These 
men served with distinction, and credit is bein, 
justly and generously given them for contribu- 
tions of substantial character, great value and 
bewildering variety. Under a veneer of dilet- 
tanteism the manhood of our youth had proven 
to be as sturdy as that of their fathers. This 
magnificent record of our colleges in meeting 
the emergency was a great achievement in it- 
self, an answer to the critics, and for the 
moment seemed a sufficient refutation of the 
strictures commonly made. Good will toward 
colleges showed itself as never before. 

There yet remain other criticisms which 
touch subjects properly falling within the 
classification of business methods. Are these 
criticisms valid? If so, how shall they be met? 

The army turned to the colleges for assis- 
tance when overwhelmed by the call for 
mechanics which it was next to impossible to 
meet. The response was immediate and whole- 
hearted. So-called “vocational courses” were 
established at two hundred different points, the 
plants being adjusted to the exigencies of the 
occasion with total disregard of any incon- 
veniences arising from the upsetting of the 
regular schedules. Short courses were ar- 
ranged. Thousands of students were promptly 
enrolled. The results were astonishing and 
gratifying. In courses of six weeks or two 
months, men with no previous training, men 
picked up anywhere and everywhere, were 
turned out with a working knowledge of the 
subject in hand sufficient to equip them for 
what was immediately expected. They had ac- 
complished in these short periods what had 
usually required one or two years. ‘The Stu- 
dents Army Training Corps was organized 
later, absorbed the “vocational courses,” and 
provided as well for curricula including many 
of the regular college subjects, with emphasis 
upon those which would be of immediate value 


. and a shortening of the usual time given to 
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such subjects. Satisfactory results would 
doubtless have followed but for the sudden ces- 
sation of war. 

Absorbing interest means concentration, and 
concentration means results. Can a_ definite 
purpose and the will to develop power be sub- 
stituted for the drifting indifference which now 
to a considerable extent prevails in every in- 
stitution? That the war called forth these 
characteristics by an appeal that will not main- 
tain under normal conditions is undoubtedly 
true, but it is certain that some method should 
be evolved for giving practical application to 
this particular experience and bringing similar 
purpose and power. The student must be chal- 
lenged by the glimpse of a definite goal which 
will bring about a quickening of effort and the 
eliminating of all that is waste. Concentration 
is demanded and practiced in any _ business 
house of standing. 

The Students Army Training Corps made 
seven hundred business contracts with the col- 
leges. The accounts were somewhat involved 
and rendered more so because of the  unex- 
pectedly early coming of the armistice. It was 
necessary for the colleges to have some sort of 
accounting system in order to handle these 
matters intelligently. It has developed that 
fewer than one college in ten is _ properly 
equipped in this regard. Many of them have 
had no accounting system at all, others have 
had none at all adequate. It has been the prac- 
tice of such to use their money as long as there 
is a balance in the bank, to extend their credit 
to the breaking point, and then to appeal to 
their constituents with childlike faith, feeling 
sure that money will be forthcoming to wipe 
out the deficit, as has been the case on former 
occasions. When they have obtained the de- 
sired assistance,.the cycle is again completed 
of spending, rumning in debt and making an- 
other canvass. Even in the case of institutions 
where the money is obtained from legislatures 
and approved methods of bookkeeping would 
seem to be imperative, an astonishing absence 
of system has in some instances been disclosed. 
In outlining their claims for settlement with 
the government, it has been exacted that the 
report be made in orderly fashion before these 
claims would be allowed, and it is possible that, 
having been obliged to inaugurate such a pro- 
cedure, they will appreciate its advantages,. 
open regular sets of books and put their houses 
in order. It goes without saying that no in- 
considerable amount of money may be saved 
wherever a scientific system of bookkeeping is 
established. Such a right-about-face would be 
of far-reaching importance in establishing the 
colleges in the confidence of the hard-headed 
business world, that constituency whose sup- 
port is ardently to be desired. The value of 
thoroughgoing business methods is so palpable 
that the wonder is that such a condition has 
been tolerated. 

Every college should have a man, or men in 
the case of the larger institutions, of ability and 
experience whose time and thought should be 
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especially given to questions involving money. 
The position of business manager should be 
one of authority, relieving the president largely, 
if not wholly, from the burden of conducting 
this phase of the college work. 

There should be the widest publicity given to 
the financial condition of the college. A typed 
or printed statement circulated annually and 
in terms easily understood would furnish this 
information to the public and afford an oppor- 
tunity for a study of comparative costs which 
could not fail to prove advantageous. It goes 
without saying that adequate accounting is the 
corner stone of every business house. 

In any scrutiny of the business management 
the trustees should be included. In bank cor- 
porations or other business the directors are 
presumed to be men who are conversant with 
the conduct of whatever they represent and 
active in their interest. Should less be ex- 
pected of college trustees? And yet any gen- 
eral survey will indicate a widely varying de- 
gree of efficiency. This is necessarily true be- 
cause of the differences in the methods of selec- 
tion. These officials are appointed by the gov- 
ernor of the state, elected by popular vote, se- 
lected by geographical location, because of 
religious affiliation, social standing, or potential 
wealth, or chosen by the alumni. The trustee 
has often accepted the position as a rounding 
out of his career, but with neither capacity for 
the obligation involved nor appreciation of tnat 
obligation. The college boards should be 
limited in size, should be chosen from the 
alumni wherever this is feasible and two pre- 
requisites for any nomination should be a col- 
lege degree or its equivalent and leisure, will- 
ingness and ability to serve. No business house 
can long continue if the management is lacking 
in strength. 

A few years ago a chance visitor at ai insti- 
tution self-named “university,” enrolling sev- 
eral thousand, neard at chapel the astounding 
assertion that more and better work was done 
there in two years of fifty weeks each than ut 
Harvard, Yale, or Michigan in the regular four- 
years’ courses. Alas, the pity of it! A slaugh- 
ter of the innocents, with no punishment for 
the guilty! In only less degree this same de- 
ception is widely operative today through pre- 
tentious catalogs, verbal exaggerations and er- 
roneous statements, and each year thousands 
of inexperienced young men and women suffer 
irreparably as a consequence. The American 
Medical Association has in recent years accom- 
plished much by its campaign against schools 
which ‘masqueraded as medical colleges, but 
were little more than money-making schemes. 
A campaign of publicity, supplemented by the 
passage of laws in several states prohibiting 
the graduates of such schools from _ practice, 
has largely healed this festering sore. A simi- 
lar change should be wrought in college circles 
by some standardizing controlled by  educa- 
tional authorities. A business house of repute 


is careful that its advertising should exactly 
accord with the facts. 

It is generally agreed that whatever may 
have been the shortcomings of the military 
regime in our colleges, the experience was 
beneficial from the physical standpoint. The 
army officers insisted upon sanitary standards; 
new plumbing, better water supply, fixed 
hours and habits were the imperative orders; 
the house cleaning proceeded despite protest 
and without procrastination. Few colleges will 
fail to profit in some degree by the changes in- 
augurated. A progessive business is found in 
modern quarters. 

He is bold indeed whose voice is raised in ob- 
jection to our present athletic system, and yet 
who would deny that it is open to criticism? 
Athletics should be for the benefit of the many 
and not of the few. Herein lies an advantage 
of military drill. The situation would be im- 
proved if intercollegiate athletics were _re- 
stricted, if not eliminated, giving larger oppor- 
tunity for interclass sports. It was not an acci- 
dent that the attendance at one of the great 
eastern institutions a few years since fell off, 
following a year when its teams had been suc- 
cessful in every branch of athletic competition. 
The natural inference is that many thoughtful 
parents are agreed that the importance of 
athletics is exaggerated and that in some in- 
stitutions athletics overshadow the more vital 
features of college life. Here again action 
should be taken by some committee  repre- 
senting all of the colleges, who would share 
together the responsibility for such a departure 
as might for the moment be objected to by 
those whose vision is blinded by the glamour 
of the arena. The annual picnic is approved by 
any business house unless its importance is 
overemphasized. 

The plan of dividing the year into four quar- 
ters, eliminating the long summer vacation, 
was originally put into operation by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago twenty-five years ago, was 
followed by others later and is under discussion 
now in many colleges. This is sure to have a 
growing acceptance as one of the lessons in 
conservation. In spite of some weighty argu- 
ments to the contrary, the preponderance of 
evidence seems to favor the new plan. The 
summer quarter will become an integral part of 
the college work. In favor of the change, the 
arguments which will be most convincing are 
the utilization of the plants in full measure, the 
opportunity which will be afforded to teachers 
to continue their studies on a regular basis, 
and the chance for the student to shorten the 
time given to his undergraduate course, if he ‘s 
so disposed, instead of proceeding leisurely for 
nine months of the year and marking time for 
three months, which is frequently, if not 
usually, the case today. Business houses use 
their plants to full capacity. 

The recent experience of college teachers in 
war work has been tremendously impressive. 
They have found themselves and have in tutn 
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been discovered by the business world. Will 
they go back to teaching? Most of them will 
doubtless do so, but not under conditions here- 
tofore existing. With a new sense of power 
and the appreciation of their own adaptability 
to the business world, they will insist upon a 
different recognition by college authorities. 
Greater freedom will be demanded. Larger 
salaries will be expected and should be granted. 
There happened in Chicago recently an event, 
which, like the shot at Concord, will echo 
around the world. The salary of the superin- 
tendent of schools was raised from twelve 
thousand to eighteen thousand dollars. To be 
sure, this action has now been reversed by an 
unfriendly board, but its influence will make it- 
self felt. The normal schools and state univer- 
sities will feel its effect first among the higher 
institutions, but ultimately this will be true also 
of the colleges. The day has long been pre- 
dicted when the college professor of repute in 
an institution of standing would receive a sal- 
ary commensuate with his ability and the years 
devoted to preparation for his work. Ten thou- 
sand dollars should be usual instead of un- 
heard of for such a man. One thousand dol- 
lars, instead of being usual for an instructor, 
should be considered ridiculous for any well- 
trained man. The business house knows from 
experience that underpayment of employees is 
false economy. 

With the consciousness of growing power, 
there should come to college professors an in- 
creasing disposition to place themselves upon 
an identical footing with men of business. An 
important step in this direction would be for 
the life tenure, in whose warmth they have 
basked, to be discontinued, making their status 
become that of the corps of any business house 
of repute. In the past, to many dependent 
upon salary such assurance of permanence has 
been an inducement if not full justification for 
selecting this vocation. With the readjust- 
ment of compensation to a higher level the ar- 
gument of necessity disappears. Were this 
change to transpire, could anyone question the 
resulting benefit? The courageous would not 
be thereby deterred from entering the profes- 
sion. If it were otherwise with the timid, so 
much the better. The life tenure principle, in 
the business world would have a paralyzing 
effect. Disaster inevitably follows in the busi- 
ness house where this principle has been al- 
lowed to take root. Would anyone argue that 
if such a principle is fatal in the business house 
it is wholly without bearing in the college 
world? Whatever helps the college professor 
will be applauded, but no well paid man would 
consider a life tenure a real advantage — to 
most it would seem the opposite. The neces- 
sity for academic freedom is, of course, recog- 
nized, and this fundamental principle with the 
college teacher has no similar application in the 
business world. On the other hand, the pension 
system for college teachers should be greatly 
stimulated by the insurance plan adopted uni- 
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versally for army and navy, and its extension 
and enlargement may be confidently counted 
upon as a reward to which those college teach- 
ers may look forward with certainty as a 
proper recognition of long-time, faithful ser- 
vice. The pension system for retiring em- 
ployees has the approval of the business world. 

The rise of the state universities has come 
almost wholly in the last thirty years. Their 
advance during the last decade has been phe- 
nomenal. Their growth will be further aug. 
mented by recent history. As in an Arabian 
Night’s tale, their walls have risen in the 
twinkling of an eye. Building upon _ building 
and group upon group have flashed upon the 
vision. These structures are not shadowy but 
substantial, composed of steel, brick and stone, 
and filled to overflowing with students. The 
states are supporting these institutions magnifi- 
cently. Annual appropriations for some of 
them exceed the endowments of many colleges 
of good repute. The unit of expenditure is a 
million, the unit of attendance a thousand. The 
situation is not dissimilar to that of a half cen- 
tury ago, when the private academy of New 
England found itself confronted by a new rival 
— the rapidly developing public high school. 
The outcome has been the survival of only the 
better endowed academies. The counterpart is 
seen today in the relation between the privately 
endowed college and the public institution. 
Every friend of education should welcome the 
prospect of such increasing rivalry. We have 
seen what a stimulus Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity was to the University of California and 
how the University of Chicago was a quick- 
ening influence upon all of the state  univer- 
sities of the Middle West. The analogy be- 
tween business and college holds absolutely as 
to the advantage of healthful competition. 

If a modification of business methods should 
include the development of power through con- 
centration, and to that be added an improve- 
ment in the accounting systems which in many 
cases must be radical, and to that a wiser plan 
for selecting the trustees, and to that a pro- 
gram which always measures up to the as- 
surances given, and to that improved sanitary 
conditions where such are faulty, and to that a 
fuller use of the physical resources, and to that 
a substantial increase in the whole salary scale, 
and to that the elimination of the life tenure, 
and to that the adoption of the pension sys- 
tem, and to that a recognition of growing com- 
petition, — then the wealth of good will which 
the colleges today enjoy will be not only con- 
served but increased, and as a matter of course 
that other important asset, financial resources, 
will follow. With the courage which comes of 
proven power, with the enthusiasm of larger 
numbers, with the recognition of a more rigid 
standard of requirements, with the new insis- 
tent call upon youth to civic responsibility, who 
can question that the colleges will respond to 
their larger opportunity, and who can estimate 
the resulting benefit to the world they serve? 
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OF TODAY 


' FRANK A. VANDERLIP 
BY GEORGE PERRY MORRIS 


Mr. Vanderlip’s recent retirement from the 
presidency of the largest national bank in the 
United States, his many speeches on Europe’s 
economic debacle and America’s responsibilities 
during post-war rehabilitation of a debt-ridden 
world, and his rapidly-written, but highly sig- 
nificant book on what has happened to Europe, 
have brought him into the spotlight and way 
down at the centre of the stage. That form of 
expert patriotic service which men like Baruch, 
Davidson, Schwab and Hurley have been doing 
during the war, he and his peers among finan- 
ciers have now to do, with the Peace Treaty 
signed and war among the major powers at an 
end. 

One cannot gaze upon his prematurely aged 
countenance, his stooped shoulders, or listen to 
his muted voice with its tones of sadness, with- 
out realizing that since 1914 — and more espe- 
cially since he visited Europe to study her plignt 


at first hand — he has been under a terrific 


strain. They err, whether they be rampant, 
covetous proletarians or straitened and cyni- 
cal bourgeoise, who covet the job which tne 
great financiers of New York, London and Paris 
have faced since Mars set out to consume the 
wealth as well as the manhood of the nations in 
August, 1914; and their task is only begun. 

Fortunately Mr. Vanderlip has decided to free 
himself from the details of administration of one 
bank, to dedicate nimself to the larger national 
and international task; and by authorship, pub- 
lic address, and conference with responsible 
statesmen and the bankers of the world to de- 
vise new forms of financing by which debtors and 
creditors among the nations may return with a 
maximum of speed and security to something 
like normal conditions. Compared with his and 
their tasks those of Robert Morris, Alexander 
Hamilton, Jay Cooke, Salmon P. Chase and J. 
Pierpont Morgan—to name only eminent Ameri- 
cans—were puny. 

Equally satisfactory is the fact that Mr. Van- 
derlip and most of the men who will be asso- 
ciated with him in this vast task will be exempt 
from much of the suspicion that during the last 
decades of the nineteenth century and the first 
decade of the twentieth century attached to the 
“biggest” men of New York’s banking circles. 
He, for instance, will come to the duty with very 
much cleaner hands than J. Pierpont Morgan did 
when successive administrations in Washington, 
from Cleveland down to Roosevelt, felt it im- 
perative for him to be called in as a “saviour.” 

Mr. Vanderlip’s career has been one of steady 
climb by sheer talent and sound ethics. He had 
no Junius Morgan or Cornelius Vanderbilt for a 
father. An Illinois town was;his birthplace, and 
two of the leading institutions of that state had 
him for a pupil. Thus sound academic, cultural 
ideals got planted in him when he was young. 
Then he turned to journalism in Chicago, spe- 


cialized in the theory as well as the technique of 
finance, mastered a_branch of a calling that 
ejects drones and penetrates all shams, and un- 
knowingly fitted himself for his promotion to 
the post of private secretary of the Secretary of 
the Treasury of the United States. He held this 
place only a few months in 1897, but long enough 
to show Secretary Lyman Gage that he was 
equipped to be an assistant secretary of the 
treasury; and into this new niche he fitted ad- 
mirably for four years. His light was not hidden 
from financiers in New York looking for able 
men; and since Uncle Sam does not make provi- 
sion for keeping talent when he has developed 
it and trained it for national service, Mr. Van- 
derlip moved to Broadway and became vice- 
president of the National City Bank, of which 
two years later (1909) he became president. 

If you study his record you will find that he 
has been steadily fitting himself for the interna- 
tional tasks he is now preparing to assume in a 
formative and authoritative way. In 1901 he 
visited Europe to study financial and industrial 
conditions. A year later he was a delegate to 
the International Conference of Commerce and 
Industry held at Ostend, Belgium. In 1907 he 
published a book on “The American Commercial 
Invasion of Europe; Business and Education.” 
Later he sent forth another volume on “The 
Political Problems of Europe.” For some years 
past he has been proving indubitably to his coun- 
trymen that pre-eminently among American 
financiers he has an “international mind.” 
Hence what he has to say now comes with 
greater impact and authority. Moreover it also 
is the product of his conferences with the states- 
men, publicists and economists of Europe, and 
with Americans of highest rank — men like 
Hoover and Baruch — who have been meeting 
actual conditions in the nations that are bled 
white by war. 

And what does he say? That it is not a time 
to talk of American national trade conquests, or 
of further charity, or of extension of Ioans, or of 
writing off of debts. No! What is wanted and 
what is needed is American underwriting of the 
process of reconstruction by use of new devices 
in extension of credit, in furnishing of supplies 
of raw material, and in meeting the just demands 
of labor for more direct and effective sharing 


in management of the tasks that are to be met’ 


in production of wealth and distribution of the 
same. 

Reactionary capitalism and radical proleta- 
rianism will join to attack Mr. Vanderlip. In- 
deed they already have done so. But he has a 
right to the support of sensible moderates of 
all groups, for he has moved far out beyond 
the trench line, when he says that there must be 
industrial democracy, and that the first definite 
charge on the profits of industry is a living wage 
to labor, and the second, a minimum return to 
capital. After which, if there is anything to 
divide, it should be shared equally. Imagine 
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James Stillman or J. Pierpont Morgan or Andrew 
Carnegie or John D. Rockefeller, Sr., saying 
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anything of the kind. John D., Jr., however, is 
striking much the same note. 


2 


EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


LEONARD P. AYRES. 


Colonel Leonard P. Ayres, General Staff of 
the United States Army, has been most highly 
honored by the United States War Department. 
In connection with the official bestowal of a 
“Distinguished Service Medal” was the follow- 
ing “citation” by the Secretary of War. It is 
akin to the “cameo” when one receives an 
honorary degree from a university. 

“Colonel L. P. Ayres, General Staff, U. S. 
Army. For exceptionally meritorious and dis- 
tinguished service. His services as Chief of the 
Division of Statistics, Council of National De- 
fence, as Chief of the Statistics Branch of the 
General Staff and Chief Statistical Officer of 
the American Commission to Negotiate Peace 
have been conspicuous. He _ established the 
Statistical Division at General Headquarters, 
American Expeditionary Forces, and the Statis- 
tics Branch at Headquarters Service of Supply, 
American Expeditionary Forces.” 

Colonel Ayres is’ one of the best known edu- 
cators as well as a distinguished army officer. 
He is presumably the best school statistician in 
America. When other  self-assumed experts 
were almost criminally color-blind as it were 
in statistics, who did not know red from green 
or a fact from a freak conclusion in studying 
school statistics, it was Leonard P. Ayres, un- 
decorated by a doctorate, unheralded as 4 pro- 
fessor, who rescued the whole business from 
absurdity. From step to step he became 
recognized as the accurate statistician of educa- 
tion, and when the war came he went to the 
head and stayed there until at the close of the 


Peace Council he was medaled for distinguished 
‘service. 


EDWARD RANDOLPH GAY 


Edward Randolph Gay of Cambridge has the 
distinction of being the youngest man ever ap- 
pointed to a deanship at Harvard. Dean Gay 
reaches his twenty-first birthday September 6. 
He was born in England, but received his edu- 
‘cation in this country. He prepared for Har- 
vard at Cambridge High and Latin, and _ last 
month received a degree at Harvard. During 
his college career he was twice elected captain 
of the fencing team, and was runner-up this 
year for the intercollegiate fencing champion- 
ship title. He was a second lieutenant in tne 
heavy coast artillery, and early in the war 
served as secretary to his father, Edwin F. Gay, 
dean of the Harvard business school, who has 
been on leave of absence in government work 
at Washington for two years. 


W. FRANKLIN JONES. 
Dr. W. Franklin Jones, the new Dean of Edu- 
cation of the University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, is one of the genuinely vitalizing 


professional and pedagogical forces of tae 
country. In the University of South Dakota, 
at Vermilion, where he has been for several 
years, he has been one of the best known edu- 
cational forces of the state and of the entire 
Grain Belt. He has been at work in the sum- 
mer session, and his connection with the sum- 
mer school was no small factor in carrying the 
enrollment to 600. 


R. H. JORDAN. 

Dr. R. H. Jordan, who goes to Dartmouth Col- 
lege as Dean of the School of Education, has 
had an exceptional preparation for this work, as 
high school teacher in St. Joseph, Missouri, as 
high school principal in Minneapolis, and as a 
student of exceptional virility and scholarly 
demonstration with Dean Lotus D. Coffman, in. 
the State University of Minnesota. He brings 
to New England a new note in educational 
progress, a Westerner’s vision, with intense pro- 
fessional devotion. It will mean much to Dart- 
mouth, that has lost its virile dean, who has be- 
come the president of Knox College, at Gales- 
burg, Illinois. It is an exchange between the 
East and the West. 

HERMAN SCHNEIDER. 

Herman Schneider’s development of a high 
pressure and high speed Co-operative System 
of Educationat Engineerirfg has been declared 
the peer of all systems in America by the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. 

More than three years ago the leading en- 
gineering societies of America requested the 
Carnegie Foundation to appoint a man trained 
in applied science who would be able to give 
his whole attention to the investigation. The 
Foundation agreed to appoint such a man and 
bear the expenses of the investigation. 

The report says: “The graduates of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati have unquestionably as ex- 
tensive training in theory as those of other 
first-class schools. In addition, the Cin- 
cinnati graduates are able to command posi- 
tions as graduates without one or two years’ 
‘apprentice’ course such as usually required of 
men from other schools by large corporations 
through the country. Financially, the co-op- 
erative plan is economical both for the univer- 
sity and for its students. The university has 
access without expense to shops and _ shop 
equipment that are worth millions of dollars 
and never are allowed to deteriorate or be- 
come antiquated. . . . The co-operative system 
at the University of Cincinnati is the most 
complete and thorough-going solution of the 
problem yet presented.” 

Dean Schneider is well under fifty years of 
age; was educated in Lehigh University and 
the University of Pittsburgh; had real experi- 
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ence in industrial engineering for five years be- 
fore he did any teaching; has been a college 
instructor or dean of engineering for twenty 
years; there is no better authority in his de- 
partment in America. 
ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Arthur H. Chamberlain, editor of Sierra News, 
San Francisco, and executive secretary of the 
California State Teachers’ Association, a born 
editor, a skillful writer of books, the editor of 
a series of textbooks on “Thrift” (Lippincott & 
‘Co.), has risen to great heights in over-seas 
work. The writing of no one has contributed 
more to the best American service, here and 
over there, than has his. 

MARIE TURNER HARVEY. 
- Mrs. Marie Turner Harvey, who is without a 
peer in community service in a rural community, 
was one of the noble features of the Milwaukee 
program. A work such as she has accomplished 
in seven years in a community through a one- 
room school in Porter district, Kirksville, 
Missouri, can never be told, but Evelyn Dewey 
in “New Schools for Old” (E. P. Dutton, New 
York) has come nearer demg it than has any 
other writer who has tried to report real work 
in a real way. Here is a book as fascinating 
as “The Hoosier School Master,” “The Evolu- 
tion of Dodd,” “Jean Mitchel,” or “The Brown 
Mouse,” and this is the only book that pretends 
to tell the truth about a real school. Edward 


Eggleston, William Hawley Smith, “Dan” 
Staples, and Herbert Quick simply idealized 
things in brilliant pictures, but Evelyn Dewey 
went to the Porter School, lived there and has 
told the unvarnished truth in as brilliant a lit- 
erary style as any one of these novelists wrote. 

We recognize that it is a breach of trust te 
use the following extract from a letter written 
by an eminent authority in New York city to 
Mrs. Harvey, but we can but feel the end justi- 
fies the breach of trust. 

“New York City, June 24, 1919. 

“You have accomplished a wonderful work, 
and I send you my personal gratitude for the 
vision you have given and the light you have 
thrown on the path towards rural freedom, 
Your work should be of untold value to the 
future generations of young people, from the 
fact that you have by your faithfulness, patience 
and common sense, been able to blaze the way 
into the forest of doubt regarding the home life 
and the comforts of rural populations. There is 
no reason why rural populations should not be 
healthier, happier and wiser than the city bred 
children; in fact there is every reason why the 
country child should be vastly superior to the 
city child, and in fact I believe this is so, where 
there is ability, and where the home life of the 
child has been properly looked after.” 

For any educator of high or low degree not 
to read this book is little less than a profes- 
sional crime in this day when Country Life 
needs the most intelligent inspiration. 
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THE PROBLEM OF FIRST YEAR LATIN 


BY EDITH GILES 


One day, after a strenuous “drill” with my 
first year Latin class, I said: “Girls, I believe 
that Latin is quite as disciplinary a study as 
mathematics.” “I know it is,” replied the 
brightest and most thoughtful girl in the class; 
“that’s why I have dropped my mathematics.” 
I thought to myself that it was quite as much 


a discipline for the teacher as for the students 


and certainly it presented quite as many prob- 
lems. I had returned to the schoolroom after 
several years’ intermission. Meantime I had 
been teaching Latin to adult students preparing 
for college and had found certain inductive 
methods most satisfactory in result. I had 
thought that young students, particularly girls 
in their early teens, would not respond so well, 
but finding the old methods so dragging, I de- 
termined to try my method. The progress made 
and the very live interest of the class has proved 
that “it could be done,” and the little sighs of 
satisfaction and “Oh, I like this way of learning 
Latin!” that come spontaneously at the close of 
almost every recitation have made me wish to 
pass along my experience. 

I keep my First Year Latin Book, of course, 
for the younger students. With the older ones 
I begin directly with the grammar and about 
the third lesson I produce the Gradatim. They 
must learn their first and second declensions 


first, and the simple tenses of the verb of the 
first conjugation. Then we start to read one 
sentence per lesson for a day or two. We begin 
with a form of analysis, thus :— 


Nom. Gen. Dative. Acc. Abl. Verb. 


Albertus litteras (non) adv. 
ignavus amabat 
puer 


Albert, a lazy boy lessons (did) not like 


Albert, a lazy boy, did not like his lessons. 

From the beginning, thus, they have the idea 
of translation, of case form, of the position of 
words in the sentence, of the relation of adjec- 
tive to noun, etc. Knowing the endings, which, 
of course, must be strictly insisted upon, they 
decline at once puer ignavus together. By the 
end of the first week they are translating the 
first fable at sight and have learned to go to the 
back of the book for their vocabulary. I insist 
that they shall know the declension and conju- 
gation of every word, but where all forms are 
first or second, it is a matter of rote by the third 
lesson—the memorizing stimulated by the at- 
tempt to fit the word by its case into the sen- 
tence. 

In the second fable, and so about the end of 
the second week, we come to the sentence, 
“Fossa lata limd et aqua plena forte terminabat 
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agrum.” They are not quite ready “first off” to 
see that aqua plena cannot belong together, but 
a little adroit questioning soon places the plena 
in the nominative column with fossa lata, and 
the aqua in the ablative. Then why should 
aqua be ablative? I make them see from the 
first, but naturally it takes some time to make 
it a matter of course, that there is a reason for 
every case form and that it didn’t just happen. 
So from the start they comprehend the tiffer- 
ence between English and an inflected language. 
In this sentence, if the First Year Latin Book 
gives the rule for adjectives of fullness and want 
and the case that follows, I make them look it 
up. Of course they find that case to be usually 
the genitive. Then I explain to them that 
sometimes the ablative follows. Of course 
they are inclined to forget it very soon until we 
meet it again, but after once or twice it always 
stays by them. I find it very wise to teach them 
that there is something to find and that they 
must go to their index and trace it out, as in this 
case, taking “adjectives,” and following down 
until they find the reference desired. 

The next sentence given is: “Puer miser loco 
appropinquat et aquae se mandat.” Here we 
learn the kinds of verbs that govern the dative, 
and the double object, direct and indirect, and 
we pause long enough to learn the declension 
of “se.” By the end of the month they are read- 
ing readily. They are so eager to forge ahead 
that they become impatient of the form of the 
analysis. and as soon as that tendency appears I 
give them the analysis without the chart. 
Whenever they can recognize all the case forms 
in a sentence and apply them correctly, I per- 
mit them to translate without charting the sen- 
tence, but as soon as they come to a sentence 
which they cannot manage at sight, I make them 
chart it. 

Somewhat after the same plan I begin Latin 
composition almost from the first. I use a 
method that I have found most successful and 
interesting in the construction of English sen- 
tences. I take an unfamiliar sentence, for in- 
stance: “Carolus, agricolae impigri filius, bonus 
erat puer, sed amicos amabat malos.” I dictate 
as follows :— 


Nouns. Adj. Verbs. Conj. 
Carolus impigri erat sed 
agricolae bonus amabat 
filius malos 
puer 
amicos 


I always give them the first word of the sen- 
tence. Then we “reason together” a little bit. 
First find the nominatives, with a verb for every 
nominative. There may be a little guessing at 
first, but soon, from the meaning of the words 
they do know, they are quite keen. Thus :— 

Carolus erat. 
Carolus amabat. 

Then the accusatives—erat cannot take an ac- 
cusative, therefore amicos malos must follow 
amabat. But erat can take a predicate nomina- 
‘tive, therefore bonus puer may be its comple- 
ment. Genitive nouns are adjective modifiers, 
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therefore, judging from its place in the list, 
agricolae impigri naturally accompanies filius,. 
etc. When they come to prepositions and the 
words which they govern, the adverbial phrase 
idea comes in. Yesterday, for instance, we had 
the sentence: “Breve intermisso spatio, Argo- 
nautae ad flumen Pharsim venerunt, quod in: 
finibus Colchorum erat.” They saw at once 
that such a phrase as “ad flumen,” direction 
towards, could not be placed with erat, nor could. 
“in finibus” be placed after a verb of motion. 
such as venerunt. Phrases and clauses came 
naturally into their places, and one girl of thir- 
teen, who has had Latin four months only, con- 
structed her sentence word for word as it was. 
in the book and translated it correctly after 
looking up the unfamiliar words. 

I use the First Year Latin Book, and it 
doesn’t matter by this method which First Year 
Latin Book is used, for the foundation all. 
through. I have them learn their declensions 
from it, and I send them to it for reference. I 
review them in verb forms from the exercises 
for such drill, and in a thousand ways I find it 
very helpful and better adapted, even as a refer- 
ence book, to the needs of young students than 
the grammar. Of course, with adult students,. 
I use the grammar from the first. 

Beside the interest taken and the rapidity of 
the progress made with this method, I find they 
learn so many things incidentally—the parts of 
so many irregular or defective verbs, or depo- 
nent verbs. As soon as a new verb appears, es- 
pecially an irregular verb, I have them make 
synopses. I always ‘teach them to construct 
their verb from its principal parts. 

Of course it requires patience to use- this 
method, but I have found the nervous and men- 
tal strain not half so great as by the progres- 
sive method of the First Year books. At the 
beginning I do a good deal of grinding, but I 
find the effort soon has to be applied to holding 
them back, rather than urging them on. I give 
a good deal of variety to the lessons, one day 
drilling on forms, another to analysis, another 
to translation, another to composition, etc. The 
result is a lively class — the excitement often 
carries them out of the bounds of discipline, but 
they are happy and they love their Latin and 

learn it because they love it, and I feel that a 
little informality may well be pardoned for such 
an achievement. I may say that this is the first 
time I have attempted to teach Latin in this way 
to young children, and weaknesses or objec- 
tions may arise which I do not yet perceive. So 
far the work is strong, steady and interesting, 
and with a little more practice in verb forms, 
and a few dropped stitches, as we call our ref- 
erences to the First Year Latin Book, I am 
sure they could read the simpler parts of Caesar. 
I expect them to be ready for their second year 
Latin at the end of four-months term. Of 
course the material. of my class is very good, 
but not above the average, and it has seemed to 
me that the grasp of the less ready students has: 
been firmer and quicker than by any other 
method I have tried. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


“WHAT WOULD I DO?” 
[The New York World.] 

The question put to seventeen prominent persons was 
this: “What would I do if I were young?” It is a pleas- 
ure to note that all the answers were in serious but not 
melancholy vein, and there was no attempt at humor un- 
der a forced draught. 

The poet Horace pointed out in genial mood how no 
one was contented withehis own calling; the seafaring 
man envied the lot of the agriculturist; the agriculturist 
would gladly exchange his life, and so on through the 
catalogs of trades and professions. Perhaps for this 
reason Ole Hansen, if he were twenty-one, would 
“try to secure a foothold in the newspaper world,” or as 
Artemus Ward’s friend, the country editor, put it, to be 
identified with the Archimedian lever that moves the 
world — job printing invariably in advance. Henry 
Ford said nothing about newspapers, not even the Chi- 
cago Tribune; he believes in being a mechanic early in 
life. The celebrated Dr. Blake would not study surgery; 
mechanical engineering would tempt him. Mr. Mellen 
would find happiness in farming; profit in banking; not 
a word about rising from gatetender or brakeman to 
the position of railway president. Mr. Lane, newspaper 
correspondent, editor, secretary of the interior, would be 
a chemical engineer. John Sharp Williams, lawyer and 
cotton planter, would be a farmer. Reed Smoot, banker, 
senator and Latter-Day Saint, did not mention politics, 
finance or religion; electrical engineering for him. 
Naturally Chauncey M. Depew talked of railroads, but 
he did not mention the lucrative profession of a railway 
lobbyist. EEx-Governor Foss is for the production and 
exploitation of rubber. Two men at least would choose 
again their own calling : Glenn H. Curtiss, aviation ; E. 
A. Alderman, president of the University of Virginia, 
education. Even Mr. Fruenuff, banker, would be a 
farmer. 

NEW STANDARDS FOR AMERICAN CHILDREN. 

A series of conferences in nine of the larger cities of 
the United States have been discussing in the light of 
local conditions the standards for the health, education 
and work of the American child drawn up by the Wash- 
ington conference on Child Welfare Standards of the 
Children’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor. 

Sixteen is the lowest age at which a child should go 
to work in any occupation. The only exception to this 
is that in vacation «ime children between fourteen and 
sixteen may be employed in agriculture and domestic 
service. Children between seven and eighteen should 
have nine months of school, either full or part time, 
each year. A child must have finished the eighth grade 
in school as well as reached his sixteenth birthday before 
he may be employed. If he gets a job when he is sixteen 
éducation must be provided for him during the next two 
years at daytime contimuation schools. 

The working day of minors should never be longer 
than eight hours. For children between sixteen and 
eighteen the working day should be shorter than that for 
adults. Minors should be paid at a rate which, for full 
time employment, would yield at least the “necessary 
cost of proper living.” They should not be employed at 
night or in hazardous occupations. 

In order to protect mothers and babies prenatal care, 
trained attendance at childbirth and adequate nursing and 
domestic assistance should be made available for every 
mother. Prompt and complete birth registration is in- 
dispensable.” More health centres should be established 
and a publi: health nurse secured for every two thou- 
sand of the population. 


For the school child there should be more recreation 
and better care of health. For the adolescent in school 
or out there should be advice and instruction as to 
health needs and ample provision for wholesome recre- 
ation. 

The state is particularly responsible for the welfare of 
its defective, dependent and delinquent children, and for 
the supervision of institutions or agencies caring for 
them. Only as a last resort should a child be removed 
from his own home. All should know the principles of 
juvenile court organization and methods of care for the 
mentally handicapped child and the child of illegitimate 
birth. There should be more social work for children 
in rural parts of. the country. The appointment of state 
child welfare commissions and frequent révision of child 
welfare legislation are desirable. 

WHEN THE NEED OF PROHIBITION BEGAN. 
BY TENNEY L. DAVIS 


When the alchemist, Raymond Lully, first prepared 
pure alcohol, about 1270 A. D., and believed that he had 
discovered the elixir, the universal medicine, the panacea 
which would prolong life and restore youth, his belief 
was supported by the effect of his preparation upon 
himself and his friends. 

He discovered also that alcohol was an excellent pre- 
servative for animal and vegetable matters, and defended 
his belief that it was the universal medicine by saying 
of it: “If this quintessence will preserve a dead body 
from putrefaction, how much more ought it to do to a 
living one?” 

And the modern prohibitionist, having no interest in 
the preservation of dead bodies from putrefaction, asks 
what advantage it is for_a living man to become “petri- 
fied”— and our modern slang is not so many miles away 
from the ancient argument of the enthusiastic alchemist. 

Alcohol more or less pure had been known long before 
the thirteenth century. Since the beginning of history 
fermented alcoholic liquors, wine from fruit juices, hy- 
dromel from a water solution of honey, and beer from 
an extract of grain, had been used for beverage purposes. 

The art of distillation was known to the Egyptians, 
and Egyptian and Babylonian priests undoubtedly ob- 
tained many strange effects in their temples by burning 
distilled spirits in which certain substances were dissolved 
to impart special colors to the otherwise colorless flame. 

The word is Arabic, al-koh’'l, the powder, the essence, 
the spirit; and the Arabs introduced alcohol into medi- 
cine at about the tenth century.—Boston Globe. 

100 PER CENT. LOYALTY. 
BY WILLIAM L. ETTINGER 
Superintendent, New York City 


I have no patience with the teacher who says that he 
has one set of principles to deliver to the public during 
the time spent in school and another set of principles to 
preach at some other titne—principles which are not in 
harmony with our American institutions. Such a teacher 
is false to the duties of the teaching profession. Is it 
not true that whatever a teacher does or says after he 
leaves school has its influence upon his pupils? It is our 
duty to make clear to such teachers that they are false 
to their duties when they give vent to opinions which are 
not in harmony with our great American instiutions and 
ideals. I do not think that there are more than twenty 
or thirty of such in the whole school system, and | think 
they are the vocalizers of the profession. But be they 
few or many, it is our duty to root them out of the sys- 


tem. Our children must be taught that these institutions 
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of ours, the product. of growth and development, won 
often at great cost, are too sacred to be overthrown at 
the behest of those who are not in harmony with the 
ideals of the schools, and that our institutions contain 
within themselves the seeds of growth and progress, so 
that the changes that may appear necessary in them are 
not matters of revolution, but matters of orderly attain- 
ment. 


IDEALS OF OUR EDUCATORS. 
[Editorial, Los Angeles Times.] 


The most important question that any government 
could ask itself is: “What is taught to the young people 
of this nation?” Another question, perhaps equally im- 
portant, which society should ask itself is: What are our 
educators thinking? For, to a great extent, the mind of 
youth must be moulded by the teachers which the citizen- 
body places in the schools. Also, let us repeat, it is not 
so much what the educator knows as what he thinks 
that goes farthest toward fashioning the mind and char- 
acter of the pupils in his charge. Therefore, it behooves 
society to demand that the first requirement of a man 
or woman applying for the whole position of teacher be 
that the applicant be irreproachable in moral character. 

The time has arrived. when the teacher is no longer 
respected merely because his head is crammed with his- 
torical and scientific facts. Those qualifications are valu- 
able. It is good to know facts, but better still is it to 
realize principles, and wisdom consists in the application 
of principles to the ends of service. 

What are our educators thinking? First of all, they 
are thinking on this question: What is the best method 
for inculcating into the minds of our charges those 
fundamental virtues, the practice of which is necessary to 
the welfare of the race. Perhaps next in their thought 
or, rather, side by side with the other consideration, 
comes the deep faith in and the consequent desire to 
teach the gospel of pure Americanism, the tenet of true 
freedom, the law of liberty which rests upon mutual 
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service of all members of the commonwealth to one an- 
other. 

Our local educators are visioning a bigger, better, 
happier America, founded on and grounded in the desire 
for universal peace — yet at the same time, not an ease- 
loving, complacent America, but a land that shall ever be 
ready to give her sons and daughters to work and fight 
and die when duty calls for a defence of justice. Our 
educators have not forgotten the recent conflict and full 
well they know that no organization is more formidable 
than a student army enlisted in the ranks of righteous- 
ness. 

Our instructors are thinking and demonstrating toler- 
ance — tolerance in religion, in politics and in the ex- 
pression and judgment of personal opinions. One splen- 
did result of this teaching is to be noted among the stu- 
dents. The spirit of kindness, of consideration for the 
speech and acts of others, exemplified by the great stu- 
dent body of our local educational institutions, might 
well be emulated by many men and women in business, in 
the home and even in the church. 

One of the inestimable services which the faculties of 
our schools are rendering the state is that, while teach- 
ing young people their duties to society, they are showing 
them the possibilities for the advancement of the in- 
dividual above the average member .of the social body, 
directing them to paths of personal effort and plainly 
pointing out the irrevocable law that real reward comes 
only to the industrious: Today, our educators, while ad- 
mitting the value of an educational system, frankly 
recognize a still greater factor, that is, a standard which 
they set beyond ‘all systems and which touches the bor- 
derland of the ideal. It is reasonable to predict that with 
the continuance of these lofty standards for individual 
attainment, our future halls of learning will surpass our 
present academies as far as the modern university out- 
shines the little red schoolhouse of the past; for the pro- 
gressive student of the school of today is receiving the 
inspiration that will enable him to ‘rise above his teach- 
ers and, in his turn, become the honored founder of new 
and greater institutions. 


atte 


THE PROJECT METHOD IN SALESMANSHIP 


BY H. E. STONE 


Instructor in Salesmanship, Erie, Pa., High School 


That tradition is most strongly entrenched 
in our high schools and colleges no grade school 
teacher will deny. The “set task, sit-alone-at- 
your desk” procedure is still the rule rather than 
the exception in most public high schools. Fur- 
thermore not all teachers who realize the con- 
sequent tendency toward a selfish individualism 
are aware of a better method. As a result high 
school students generally have some subjects in 
which they perform activities under dire com- 
pulsion. Most high schools have some teachers 
who believe in compulsion as well as in mental 
discipline and the majesty of the faculties. 

There exist, however, reasons for optimism 
in the many solutions educators are offering for 
the improvement of our schools. Perhaps no 
recent contribution is better known than the 
Project Method. And, if subject matter and 
method are closely related, as Dr. Dewey con- 
tends, it follows that radical change in subject 
matter will be involved with radical change of 
method. That the Project Method means radi- 
cal change will at once be evident when we con- 


sider Kilpatrick’s definition of a project as a 
“whole-hearted purposeful activity in a social 
situation.” 

Assuming that the reader is familiar with Pro- 
fessor Kilpatrick’s explanation of this method of 
classroom procedure, this paper is offered as a 
“project” the “inner urge” of which is the desire 
to reconstruct pedagogic method in salesman- 
ship. No attempt will be made in this article to 
define salesmanship, to prove that it is a science 
or that it can be taught to high school students. 
These matters are dealt with in another article. 
They aré here assumed and our only concern will 
therefore be with the problem of how best to 
teach the science of salesmanship. 

For some time it has been a matter of deep 
concern to the writer that all available textbooks 
and courses in salesmanship are based on the old 
or faculty psychology. They have, nevertheless, 
contained much valuable information about 
salesmanship. Their chiet fault has been that 


none of them provide for sufficient “whole- 
hearted purposeful activity on the part of the 
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student in a social situation.” They have been 
about salesmanship rather than courses in sales- 
manship. For this reason textbooks have for 
several years been used largely as teference 
works by salesmanship classes in Erie High 
School. 

Sales-talks by the students on dress goods, 
furs, automobile accessories, vacuum cleaners, 
fountain pens and scores of other articles of 
merchandise have long been emphasized. Stu- 
dents received the major portion of their train- 
ing and all of their information about the com- 
modities from local dealers. A complete outline 
of the course as finally developed through class- 
room experience may be found in the August 8, 
1918, number of the Journal of Education. This 
course of study was an attempt to break away 
from traditional method which seemed so inad- 
equate for the teaching of so vital a subject as 
salesmanship. 

Early in the present school year a reprint of 
Professor Kilpatrick’s article on the Project 
Method which first appeared in the Teachers’ 
College Record for September, 1918, was received 
for examination with the suggestion that I check 
up our course in salesmanship in the light of the 
method so clearly set forth therein. The truth 
of many of these principles was at once apparent. 
When students had planned their own talks and 
built them, had they not been more successful 
than when I had assigned them as set tasks? 
Why then should I ever do more than tactfully 
suggest and then guide? In the degree in which 
I had succeeded in eliminating self from the suc- 
cess of a given undertaking (a difficult task), 
had not my students demonstrated increased 
power to bear the responsibility for carrying 
through successfully each step of the project 
from purposing and planning on through to ex- 
ecution and the judging? Was it not evident 
that approval and disapproval expressed by the 
class meant more than when expressed by the 
teacher? These questionings led to a modifica- 
tion in both subject matter and method. The 


result was greater confidence of pupils in. 


teacher and of teacher in pupils. 

As I write I bear in mind the fact that my stu- 
dents are crowding me for opportunity to pre- 
sent their projects. Talks on cameras, type- 
writers, washing-machines and what not are 
maturing almost too rapidly. Response bonds 
have been formed and are ready to act. They 
will be satisfied only by action. Our course is 
rapidly shaping itself into what we may term a 
project course in salesmanship. No one is per- 
mitted to build a talk unless he has a dominant 
purpose in so doing. Socially desirable interests 
of our students are coming to the surface and 
being utilized. Boys who are interested in auto- 
mobiles and drive them daily have made a study 
of automobile tires and given talks on them. 
Heated arguments over the relative merits of 
Firestone or Fisk have been settled fairly and 
amicably with a resultant in character training. 
Girls whose backs have ached more than once 
on a Tuesday afternoon have expounded the 


merits of the Electric Flat Iron 6r the Simplex 
Ironer. 


Alluring leads from refrigerator talks through 
circulation and precipitation to the Science of 
Physics have been postponed by the dominant 
purpose to make a sale. Likewise talks on 
leather handbags awakened interest ia the rela- 
tive merits of chrome and bark-tanned leathers. 
Motors on vacuum cleaners and washing ma- 
chines with the voltage and amperage stamped 
on them furnished lead into electricity. Always 
the dominant present purpose of the successful 
sale has sufficed to postpone that which was 
plainly irrelevant. 

Years of experience in actual selling together 
with training received from several concerns in 
preparation for selling’ furnished the methods 
which we have been trying to approximate in 
our classroom procedure. At times, however, 
the project had been that of the teacher and not 
of the student. The full significance of letting 
each student work out his own project was not 
always realized. Primary responses too often 
determined the student’s grade. Associate and 
concomitant responses were sometimes observed 
though not under these names. Certainly too 
little attention was given to the inward thought 
and feeling accompanying the learning of sales- 
manship. Conscious aim for desirable associate 
and concomitant responses there was, but with- 
out guide or compass to bring us back to the 
proper path when we wandered. We felt the 
handicap of working without technique. Pro- 
fessor Kilpatrick has furnished just that. 

Henceforth we have a gauge by which te 
measure classroom procedure. Every teacher of 
salesmanship can use the Project Method as the 
student, in writing, uses the Thorndike Scale. 
Each succeeding class will furnish a new project. 
And the beauty of this standard test of class- 
room efficiency is that it is not a test for 
teachers of salesmanship alone. It applies to all 
subjects and to all learning whether in school 
or out. It compels regard for the laws of learn- 
ing and rewards teacher and pupil alike. 

Not all subjects permit the embodiment of 
idea or plan in external form as does salesman- 
ship. Because of hearty agreement with Profes- 
sor Kilpatrick’s expressed opinion that our 
schools need a great increase in the social ac- 
tivity possible in type 1, this was the type 
chosen. Because of faith in salesmanship as a 
valuable study for high school boys and girls 
and experience in putting it to the acid test of 
the project method, this was the subject chosen. 
It is to be hoped that others may report the re- 
sults of their work with projects of the three 
other types. Suffice it to say that experience in 
Erie High School classes in salesmanship bears 
testimony to the validity of Professor Kilpat- 
rick’s contention that “whole-hearted purposeful 
activity in a social situation as the typical unit 
of school procedure is the best guarantee of the 
utilization of the child’s native capacities now 
too frequently wasted.” 
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FEDERAL EDUCATION BILL 


We are asked on every hand: “What about the 
National Department of Education?” We say 
frankly that we do not know, and we will say 
further that no one knows. 

There is very lively opposition by the same 
forces that killed the various educational bills in 
the Massachusetts Legislature; the Cabinet offi- 
cials seem to be determined to kill it, thouga 
they are less open in their opposition; there is 
some opposition by State Departments of Edu- 
cation that have not been pleased with the work- 
ing of present Federal Aid measures; there is 
a very general opposition to any Federal direc- 
tion or dictation in education; there is so much 
play in politics in Congress that it is impossible 
to know what Congressmen’ will do when it 
comes to a show down. 

Everyone, without an exception, in Congress 
and out, admits that Federal educational adminis- 
tration is not adequate ; that something should be 
done; that it is disgraceful for things to continue 
as they are. 

Dr. George D. Strayer, who is an ardent 
champion of the Federal Bill, is sure that it will 
become a law through the action of the present 
Congress, but he was equally sure that the re- 
organization plan of the National Education As- 
sociation would be adopted at Milwaukee, so 
that his confidence is somewhat discounted, but 
we can but feel that he is better informed as to 
affairs in Washington than he was of conditions 
in Milwaukee. 

Hugh S. Magill, field agent of the National 
Education Association, is making an heroic, skill- 
ful, able championship of the measure. He goes 
directly to all opponents and thrashes it out with 
them. Mr. Magill is not prophesying and what- 
ever hope he has is an intelligent hope. 

One thing is entirely sure, that all friends of 
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the measure should do all in their power, in 
every way possible. Faith and works should 


both be enlisted and no one should say “die” uns 
til the last effort is made for the Federal Bill. 
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CONFERENCE OF DEANS OF WOMEN 


The Fifth National Conference of Deans of 
Women took place, in connection with the 
National Education Association, at Milwaukee, 
Wis., June 30-July 2, 1919. The first session was 
held on Monday afternoon, June 30, at Mil- 
waukee-Downer College. The first part of the 
program was a consideration of “What Deans 
of Women Can Do to Increase Group  Con- 
sciousness Among Women.” The application 
of the question to the field of “Industry and 
Politics” was discussed by Dr. Margaret 53. 
McNaught, Commissioner of Elementary Edu- 
cation, California; .to “Education,” by President 
Eleanor N. Adams, Oxford College, Oxford, 
Ohio; and in relation to “Salary and Rank,” by 
Dean Anna V. Day, State Normal School, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Emphasis was placed on the 
need of realizing ourselves and teaching our 
students to realize that women must ‘stand to- 
gether loyally to create group consciousness in 
all these fields if we are to bring the oppor- 
tunities and the service of women to the fullest 
development. 

The second part of the afternoon’s program 
consisted of two papers on “The Relationship 
of the President and Dean of Women.” The 
first phase of the subject, “What a President 
May Expect from a Dean of Women,” was dis- 
cussed by President E. A. Birge, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.; and the second 
phase, “What a Dean May Expect from a Presi- 
dent,” by Dean Ruby E. C. Mason, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. At the close of the 
program the deans and their friends were en- 
tertained at tea by Milwaukee-Downer College. 

On Tuesday afternoon, July 1, the conference 
met with the Department of Higher Educa- 
tion. The speaker representing the Depart- 
ment of Deans of Women was Dean Kathryn 
Sisson McLean, Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Delaware, Ohio, who presented a paper on “The 
Effect of War on the Education of Women.” 

The deans met at luncheon at the Hotel 
Pfister on Wednesday, July 2. Eva Johnston, 
Dean of Women at the University of Missouri, 
presided. Sarah Louise Arnold, Dean of Sim- 
mons College, Boston, Mass., gave “Some 
Counsel to New Deans.” Anna Webb Blanton, 
State Superintendent of Schools, Austin, Texas, 
spoke on “Am I My Sister’s Keeper?”; Mina 
Kerr, Dean of Milwaukee-Downer College, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., on “Professional and Social 
Loyalties”; and Edith Lathrop of the Bureau 
of Education on “The Work of the Bureau of 
Education.” 

The regular business session was delayed un- 
til the next conference. The following amend- 
ment to the constitution of the National Educa- 
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tion Association was proposed at the annual 
meeting of the National Education Association 
on Friday, July 4: “And accept that the Depart- 
ment of Deans of Women may hold their an- 
nual meeting at the time of the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence.” 

The next conference will be held in connec- 
tion with the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence, Cleveland, Ohio, in February, 
1920. 


1OWA’S ADVANCE 


lowa’s héw minimum wage law passed the 
Senate without a dissenting vote, and there were 
two dissenting votes in the House. This demon- 
strates that lowa is earnest in providing better 
pay for teachers, and incidentally, that the new 
State Association plan with Charles F, Pye as 
executive secretary is on the job earnestly and 
efficiently. 

The old law based the teachers’ salaries on 
the grade of her certificate, but the present law 
bases it entirely upon the preparation that the 
teacher has made in a professional way. 

The law recognizes five grades of preparation: 
Teachers with degrees, normal graduates, nor- 
mal training high school graduates and first 
grade certificates secured through examination, 
and second grade certificates secured through 
examination. The law also recognizes the fact 
that an experienced teacher is worth more 
money than an inexperienced teacher. 

The provisions of the bill in a nutshell are as 
follows :— 

Group A.—Graduates of four-year college 
courses and holders of degrees. (1) Minimum 
‘$100 per month; (2) after two years’ experience, 
minimum $120 per month. 

Group B. — Graduates of normal schools or 
equivalent courses. (1) Minimum $80 per 
month; (2) after two years’ experience, mini- 
mum $100 per month. 

Group C.—Normal Training High School grad- 
uates and holders of first grade certificates. (1) 
Minimum $65 per month; (2) after two years’ 
experience, minimum $80 per month. 

Group D.—Holders of second grade certifi- 
cates. (1) Minimum $60 per month; (2) after 
two years’ experience, $65 per month. 


SOME CONTRACT 


The following has been signed by the teachers 
of San Diego, in lieu of a contract: “I accept the 
appointment in the teaching force of the San 
Diego city schools understanding that it is the 
sentiment of the Board of Education that my 
salary shall be increased three hundred dollars 
($300) per annum over the present salary re- 
ceived by me, provided, however, that the salary 
funds justifying said increase shall be available 
after the matter has been passed upon by the 
board of supervisors and provided also that if a 
$300 increase is not available I will accept such 
an increase as the salary funds allowed will jus- 
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tify, all to be subject to adjustment in individual 


cases which in the opinion of: the board require 


THE NEW HARVARD. 


There are many indications that Harvard Uni- 
versity 1s to renew its educational vigor without 
sacrificing its scholastic pride. The Radio School 
of last year is certainly bringing forth speedy 
results in speed, and noble results in public ser- 
vice, 

We have already referréd to the fact that the 
Department of Education is to be put on its feet 
in a worthy manner by providing $2,000,000 for 
its improvement. hile this is wholly inade- 
quate it is such an improvement over any pre- 
vious recognition that it has high significance. 

The summer session is highly creditable in en- 
rollment, which is largely due to the new vision 
of the public and patriotic service to be rendered 
by the university. Harvard’s scholastic ideals 
and achievements have never been surpassed by 
any American university, but she has failed to 
discriminate fully between education and schol- 
arship — a distinctién which has been well stated 
by the Commissioner of Education of the Prov- 
ince of New Brunswick when he says: “Educa- 
tion is what is left after one forgets what he 
has learned.” 

With Harvard’s retention of brilliant scholar- 
ship and the addition of extensive and intensive 
education she will surely magnify leadership in 
American service. Gifts are coming to Harvard 
in abundance so that the “Drive for Ten Million 
Dollars” is sure to “go over the top” at an early 
day. 

It will mean more to New England than any- 
thing else could mean to have Harvard return 
to American university leadership along all lines 
as she still does in scholarship. 


MAINE’S CENTENNIAL* 


On March 15, 1920, Maine will enter upon its 
second one hundred years of state life, and the 
centennial will be appropriately, extensively and 
intensively celebrated in school and out. Gov- 
ernor Carl Milliken is placing great stress upon 
this celebration and State Superintendent of 
Schools Augustus O. Thomas, who was a prom- 
inent factor in the semi-centennial celebration 
of Nebraska, is marshaling all educational ac- 
tivities for a broadly informing and highly in- 
spirational year historically. 

One feature of the celebration which will have 
permanent value is the preparation and issuance 
of a Maine Historical Reader for the grammar 
grades, “Maine, ‘My State.’” Miss Dingley of 
the Lewiston Journal and Mrs. Bartlett have 
given limitless time patriotically and _ philan- 
thropically to the preparation of the book and 
the promotion of its school use. 

A year ago last spring Colonel Theodore 
Roosevelt was asked to contribute a chapter to 


**Mainé, ‘My State.’’’ Maine Historical Reader for Grammar Grates 
Prepared by and published by “‘Maine Writers Research Club,” Le 
ton, Maine. Price, 80c; postage 4 cents. 
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book, dealjpg with his owa lite fn Maine, 


When 8 young rian. réply was a legter en- 
clositig the selicited story in the origiaal nranu- 
script, written by his own hand, a priceless 
treasure. The book is especially strong in its 
treatment of the early history of the state — the 
period of discovery and exploration and early 
settlement. In the final editing of the manu- 
script the club has been assisted by Superintend- 
ént Charles W. Bickford of the Lewiston schools. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA LEGISLATURE 


The Pennsylvania Legislature under the per- 
sonal leadership of the Governor and_ the 
ardent championship of United States Senator 
Boies Penrose passed some noble educa- 
tional bills, chief of which gave the teachers of 
the state a very substantial salary increase, one- 
half of which will be paid by the state. 

This has been a great year for educational 
legislation. There is scarcely a state in the 
Union that has not made a record in educa- 
tional progress. We. know especially of the 
famous success of educational measures in 
Maine, New Hampshire, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Virginia, West Virginia, Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Texas, California, Colorado, 
‘South -Dakota, Iowa, Wisconsin and_ Illinois. 
North Dakota distanced other states in heroic 
educational legislation, but in that state the leg- 
islation was so heroic that there is a difference 
of opinion as to some features of the bill. 

ALL HONOR TO THE DAILY PRESS 


Never have we known such unanimity in the 


daily press advocacy of increased appropria-., 


tions as in the case of salaries. We have not 
chanced to see one paper that has opposed the 
increase of teachers’ salaries. Most of them 
have had ringing editorials, not dealing in glit- 
tering generalities, but advocating specifically 
a generous increase. Indeed, practically every 
one advocates a raise in the salaries of teachers, 
and an exceptionally interesting feature is that 
everyone advocates beginning at the bottom. 
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FORTUNATE NAME 


Horace Mann Towner, Congressman froi 
Iowa, will introduce the Smith-Towner bill, “the 
most constructive educational measure ever in- 
troduced.in Congress.” We hope it is given the 
immortal Horace Mann to know that one bear- 
ing his name is fathering the best educational 
bill ever written by an American. It is primarily 
the National Education Association bill, but it is 
enthusiastically endorsed by organized labor, 
chambers of commerce, women’s clubs, Rotarians» 
Kiwanis Clubs and practically every variety of 
civic clubs in the countrv. 


GENUINE GENEROSITY 
You may obtain without cost any one of the 
folloWihg books by requesting it by letter to the 
areal Education Board, 61 Broadway, New 
ork :-— 
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“The Gray Schools: A General Account,” by 
Abraham Flexner and Frank P. Bachman; “Or 
ganization and Admfnistration,” George D. 
Strayer and Frank P. Bachman; “Costs,” Frank 
P. Bachman and Ralph Bowman; “Industrial 
Work,” Charles R. Richards; “Household 
Arts,” Eva W. White; “Physical Training and 
Play,” Lee F. Hanmer; “Science Teaching,” 
Otis W. Caldwell; “Measurement ‘of Classroom 
Products,” Stuart A. Courtis. 


A FAMOUS CITY SYSTEM 


Winchester, Virginia, is to have an oppor- 
tunity such as has come to no other city in 
America, through the bequest of the late Judge 
Handley, Scranton, Pennsylvania. We have al- 
ready announced the acceptance of the superin- 
tendency by Frederick E, Clark of Cleveland, 
and we have prepared an account of the whole 
plan, but we are now able to announce that 
every reader of the Journal of Education and 
anyone else can have 4 much more complete 
account than we can give by requesting the 
General Education Board, 61 Broadway, New 
York, to send you “Public Education and 
Private Endowment,’ which is a full report on 
the use and proposed use of the Handley Fund 
of $1,500,000 for the public schools of Winches- 
ter, Virginia. Request promptly. 
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DR. NICHOLS’ VISION 


Dr. Perry Nichols, Savannah, Missouri, de- 
serves all honor and praise from the school peo- 
ple of America, and especially of Missouri. He 
has contributed to Savannah the money for an 
increase of twenty per cent. of all teachers’ 
salaries. He has also given $1,000 to increase 
the high school gymnasium fund for which the 
city has voted $1,800. 

Dr. Nichols has for several years been mak- 
ing donations to educational institutions in sev- 
eral states, and also assisting a number of 
worthy young people in securing their educa- 
tion. He has come to the conclusion that in 
realizing the future aim of education, which is 
to make democracy safe for the world, the high 
school is to be the one institution for reaching 
the masses, and for “dealing with democracy in 
the rough”; and that as such the high school is 
entitled to the consideration of the benefactors 
of education. 
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No animal produces Porter House steaks and 
butter fat. Increase the steak and you decrease 
butter fat in the cream; increase butter fat and 
you reduce the steak. Animals must be judged 
by their purpose in life. The same principle 
holds good in judging pupils in school. 


No issues of the Journal of Education under 
dates of July 31 and August 7. These will be va- 
cation weeks. Next issue will be dated August 
14. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


A GREAT STREET CAR STRIKE IN BOSTON. 

Business ‘of all kinds was pretty nearly para- 
lyzed in Greater Boston by a strike of the 
Boston Elevated carmen, which went into effect 
Thursday morning. The strike vote of the car- 
men, which was taken unanimously Monday 
evening, allowed only forty-eight hours’ warn- 
ing ; and was hastened by the fact that no definite 
reply had been made by the War Labor Board 
to the demands made three weeks previously 
for higher wages and other concessions. The 
absurdity of turning such local questions over to 
settlement by a distant Board was emphasized, 
in this case, by the fact that the two members 
of the Board upon whose decision so much de- 
pended were absent from Washington—Chair- 
man Manly in California, and former President 
Taft in Canada. The strike came at an espe- 
cially unfortunate time, when the Elevated sys- 
tem was laboring against a sort of popular boy- 
cott, because of its effort to enforce a ten-cent 
fare system. 

A GIANT LOCKOUT. 

Strikes and threatened strikes in the building 
trades in Chicago have led to a lockout by con- 
tractors which is the most extended in the re- 
cent history of labor troubles. On July 19 
thirteen hundred firms joined the lockout 
against 100,000 building trades workers, insti- 
tuted by the two largest associations of- con- 
tractors, thus adding 15,000 employees to those 
already idle. The firms included 600 members 
of the Chicago Masons and Building Associa- 
tion, 400 independent plumbers and 300 inde- 
pendent painters. The decision of 200 materials 
supply companies to halt deliveries until the 
contractors’ lockout should end was the con- 
trolling factor in the extension of the movement. 
The result is that building operations to the 
amount of $50,000,000 are halted. 

REVOLUTIONARY LABOR MOVEMENTS. 

Important testimony has been given by James 
P. Holland, president of the New York State 
Federation of Labor, as to the startling growth 
of revolutionary labor movements in this coun- 
try. Testifying before the joint legislative coim- 
mittee investigating radical and seditious move- 
ments in the state, Mr. Holland declared that the 
I. W. had organized many thousands of 
workers throughout the country on a platform 
calling for the destruction of the American gov- 
ernment. The most powerful of these organiza- 
tions is the Amalgamated Garment Workers of 
America, with an estimated membership of 
70,000. Letters were read into the testimony, in 
Which W. W. leaders urged European 
South American workers to join in a scheme 
for an “international revolutionary industrial 
union.” One of the most ambitious projects ‘5 
the organization of the marine workers of the 
two Americas and the maritime union coun- 
tries into “one big union.” This on the ground 
that, as transportation is the keystone of indus- 
try, it was most desirable to obtain control of it, 


RESERVATI’ NS ON THE COVENANT. 


The reservation: to the covenant of the pro- 
posed League of Nations, upon which the critics 
and opponents in the Senate have reached a 
substantial agreement are these: that it must 
guarantee the Monroe Doctrine beyond the 
shadow of a doubt; that Article X. shall either 
be eliminated or so modified that our own Con- 
gress shall be free, after a specified period, to 
decide where and to what extent our soldiers 
shall be employed; that*it shall leave untouched 
all purely domestic policies, such as the tariff 
and the control of immigration; and _ that 
the United States shall be free at any 
time to withdraw from the League without hin- 
drance or conditions of any kind, upon giving 
suitable notice. Upon these reservations, the 
opponents of the Covenant count confidently 
upon the votes of fifty-one senators. 

THE SHANTUNG DICKER. 


The disclosure in the Senate of the secret 
agreements between Japan, England = and 
France, in 1917, under which England and 
France promised to recognize and support the 
Japanese claims to Shantung and the German 
islands in the Pacific north of the equator on 
condition that Japan recognized the British 
claims to the islands south of the equator, and 
used its influence in persuading China to break 
off diplomatic relations with Germany, so that 
German ships in Chinese ports might be in- 
terned and later placed at the disposition of the 
Allies, brings to light some of the underground 
proceedings of the Peace Conference, Critics 
of the Peace Treaty are not satisfied with the 
explanation that, if Japan were not given what 
she wanted in Shantung, she would not sign 
the treaty; for they regard it as a cruel injus- 
tice that China, a friendly power which went 
into the war on the side of the Allies, should be 
treated in this way. 

“CLARIFYING COUNSELS.” 

While the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions has been slowly reading and attempting to 
digest the Peace Treaty and the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, and the opponents of 
the Treaty have given free expression of their 
views in the Senate, there has been in progress 
at the White House a process which the Presi- 
dent describes as “clarifying counsels”—mean- 
ing thereby a series of interviews with individual 
senators, in which the President talks over the 
objections put forward to the Shantung and 
other provisions, and attempts to explain them. 
Both parties to this process preserve discreet si- 
lence as to the matters discussed, and it is only 
guesswork as to the effect of the interviews, but 
it is generally felt that the adoption of this policy 
by the President indicates a realization on his 
part that the situation is a delicate one, and that 
neither the Senate nor the public at large can 
be carried by storm regarding the subjects in- 
volved. 


Continued on page 110. 
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RECENT EVENTS 


CONCRETE. 


We have had concrete walks, concrete roads, 
concrete houses, concrete ships and barges, and 
now in view of the growing shortage of timber 
a great railroad system is using concrete as a 
substitute for track ties with marked success. 


HARNESSING THE VOLCANO. 


Prince Ginori-Conti of Tuscany has harnessed 
the escaping steam from the wells he has bored 
near volcanic fissures, conveyed it to his boilers, 
transformed the power into electricity which is 
conveyed by wire to Florence, Livorno, and 
other communities, where it turns the wheels of 
industry. 16,000 horse-power has been thus 
developed and there is no limit to its further 
increase. 


ELECTRIFIED SEED. 


H. E. Fry, a practical English electrician, has 
made a discovery which promises to do more to 
solve the problem of feeding the world than 
anything yet put forth. He has found that the 
electrification of seed wheat, barley and oats be- 
fore planting, results in a marked increase in the 
crop harvested — in fact, from six to sixteen 
bushels to the acre. This would mean hundreds 
of millions of dollars added to our own crop 
values. He has experimented and tested his 
theory for seven years and is absolutely certain 
of his claims. The seed is placed in salt water 
and the electric current turned on. It is then 
removed, dried and planted. Scientists differ in 
their theories as to the nature of the change pro- 
duced, but all agree that “the protoplasm is so 
stimulated at the outset of life that germina- 
tion receives a tremendous impetus.” 


MORE HELP FOR THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


The latest offering of science to the home- 
maker is a refrigerator that makes its own ice. 
The lady of the house has only to put some 
crystal water in the proper receptacle in a por- 
tion of the refrigerator and in due season she 
will have a lovely cube of pure ice to be trans- 
ferred to the ice box. 

THE AUTOMOBILE. 


A company has been organized and its stock is 
on the market, which proposes to run a line of 
auto trucks between Boston and Portland, Me. 
It will use the trucks of one of the best known 
firms in the country and offers rates below those 
of the railroad and probably will deliver freight 
in a fraction of the time consumed by the rail- 
road. 

A line of. autos is running between Los An- 
geles and San Diego—110 miles—carrying pas- 
‘sengers at forty-five miles an hour at one-half 
railroad rates. Other similar lines radiate from 
Los Angeles. They have no roadbeds to build 
and maintain, and can underbid the steam rail- 
road with ease, 


BIG BUILDINGS. 

The size of the modern office building is hard 
to grasp. Single structures in New York city 
contain more people during business hours than 
most towns in New England; in fact nearly 
enough to make a Massachusetts city. 

The size of the community in one such struc- 
ture is suggested by the fact that in one insur- 
ance building a locksmith is kept busy year in 
and year out attending to the wants of its ten- 
ants; presumably lost office keys make up the 
bulk of his trade; at any rate six or eight large 
cases contain duplicates of every key used in the 
building and he is so prepared to at once replace 
any key that may disappear. 

MAGNIFYING THE VOICE. 


The latest discovery of Thomas Lambert is 
to make a man’s voice heard twenty miles. It’s 
no trick at all to magnify sound four or five mil- 
lion times, or indefinitely. All that is needful 
is to connect a number of vacuum valves in mul- 
tiple with a wireless receiving set. At the first 
receiving contact a voice will be normal. Cut in 
one vacuum valve and it is raised seven times; 
thereafter it squares itself—seven times seven 
to forty-nine for the next vacuum valve, and 
forty-nine times forty-nine for the next, or 
2,401 times, ete. 


THE PITOMETER. 


The. silent, invisible, ceaseless leakage from 
buried water pipes all over our country is a 
source of tremendous waste. Pipes rust and 
break, joints become loose and water runs away. 

A marvelous machine has been invented which 
placed upon the ground within a certain dis- 
tance of a leak down in the earth will reveal its 
existence. The workman has only to dig down 
at the designated spot and perform the neces- 
sary repairs. This wonder, which will save mil- 
lions of dollars of water, is known as the 
pitometer. It has been at work recently in 
Boston’s suburbs. 

Sixty cents a pound was paid for a steer that 
weighed 1,800 pounds by the Brown Palace 
Hotel, Denver, recently and twenty-seven and 
one-half cents a pound for a car load. The first 
was the champion steer at the stock show, and 
the other was the champion car load, 

The American Woolen Company is to present 
its employees $50,000,000 worth of free life in- 
surance. Paterson Silk Mills have been in- 
suring their employees for more than two years. 

In two years 20,000,000 young chicks have 
been sent through the mails, and the loss has 
been ‘negligible, 

A London scientist has succeeded in meas- 

uring ene two-millionth of an inch, 
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AMONG THE CLOVERS 


BY BESSIE L, PUTNAM 


perceive that in... the clover’s scent,... 
there are attainable infinitely more subtle modulations of 
thought than I can yet reach the sensibility to dis- 
criminate, much less describe.” — T. W. Higginson. 


“To live in clover,” is a well known maxim « 


symbolic of the highest state of human enjoy- 
ment; and taken in its literal sense it contains 
for the student of nature the highest  signifi- 
cance,—for in the clover head reside beautiful 
adaptations quite unsuspected by the careless 
passer-by. 

Let us compare the blossom with that of the 
common garden pea. “An incongruous com- 
parison,” you will say. Granted; but we shail 
see how much the resemblance, and in so do- 
ing possibly gain a clearer conception of both 
forms. 

The corolla at once shows its five-parted na- 
ture. The large upright portion is termed the 
banner or standard, or to speak in more tech- 
mical terms, the verillum. In bud it encloses 
the other petals. On either side are _ the 
wings or alae. The two lower petals are united 
by their front edges, and termed the keel or 


carina from their resemblance to the keel of a 


boat. 


Enclosed within this keel are the stamens, 
ten in number, the _ pistil. Nine 
of the former are united together, while 
the upper one is free.’ This arrangement 
is termed diadelphous, and is quite common in 
the pea family. 

And now to return to our first subject; 
though it may soon appear that we did not 
really diverge so very far after all. The clover 
head is made up of a large number of _ blos- 
soms, the petals of which are more _ nearly 
united into one piece than in the pea, yet in 
each individual floret are found the upturned 
standard, wings and keel of the true papiliona- 
ceous flower. The wings are comparatively 
short, and the keel is still smaller in propor- 
tion:* in fact, it is so small that it is almost 
hidden by the wings. The stamens are diadel- 
phous as in the pea; and all the members of 
the group of essential organs are curved into a 
scythe shape to conform to the narrow limits 
of their home. 


The calyx is also five-lobed, each division be- 
ing awl-shaped, and in the red clover the lower 
one greatly prolonged beyond the _ others. 
Were we to guess the use of this difference in 
sepal terminations it might not be very far out 
of the way to hazard the opinion that the stiff, 
almost bristle-pointed appendages serve as so 
many upturned bayonets in warding off the 
ants and other smooth-bodied, creeping insects 
which would otherwise devour the nectar with- 
out giving any recompense in the work of 
cross-pollination; and that the lower side of 
the flower, being most easily approached, needs 


the increased protection afforded by the pro-- 
longed spear. 

A characteristic of the clovers is their 
palmately trifoliate foliage, the generic name- 
Trifolium being literally intefpreted  three- 
leaved, and the synonym trefoil a slight modi- 
fication from the French for the same plant.. 
The leaves are obscurely net-veined. At the 
base of the leaf stem or petiole is a leafy ex-- 
pansion termed the stipule. The flowers are 
borne in rounded clusters or heads, and the- 
seed-pods are small, rarely extending beyond. 
the calyx. ; 

Almost all of the species common in_ the: 
Eastern United States have been naturalized’ 
from Europe. But a glance at the flora of the 
Rocky Mountains shows that the clover is not-- 
withstanding this an American plant, though> 
of the dozen or so speciés indigenous to that 
region scarce one is known to us here; while 
those most familiar to-us, the White and Red,. 
have -been+introduced there recently and have- 
now penetrated in more or less frequency to. 
the extreme coast regions. 

The Red Clover, Trifolium pratense, is one- 
of the most familiar as well as most valuable: 
species, while its superior size renders it pref- 
erable to the smaller sorts for study in de- 
tail. From its fibrous root ascend several’ 
stout, grooved stems. The trifoliate leaves are- 
arranged alternately on the stem; each leaf- 
let is ovate or obovate, often notched at the 


apex, with entire margin, the lower surface: 


quite hairy, and the upper one conspicuously 


marked by a V-shaped light spot. The flowers. 
‘are in dense heads, surrounded by leafy bracts 
nearly white and artistically veined with green.. 


In their earlier stages of growth but little is 


visible save the awl-shaped divisions of the: 
calyxes. Later there is a glimmering of pur-- 


ple on one side, and finally the expansion of 
the small pea-shaped blossoms. This, however, 
frequently takes place irregularly, one side of 


the flower or perhaps all but a small portion of 


one side being in full bloom while the rest 
presents only minute buds. Why this unsym- 
metrical development, might prove an interest- 


ing study for some bright pupil. With age the: 
flowers turn brown, still clinging to the stem,. 


persistent; and in due time, if all goes well, 
they are succeeded by small membranous 
pods. 

But this happy culmination is not realized 
without assistance. The co-operation of plant 


and insect life is in the history of the clover 


most emphatically shown. <A. J. Pieters writes 
in the Yearbook of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on the subject “Seed Pro- 


duction and Seed Saving”: “The flowers (of 


Red Clover) are visited by the bumblebee, 
whose long proboscis can reach down into the 


tube, at the bottom of which the honey is 
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secreted. Smaller bees cannot secure the 
honey, but they collect pollen and’ doubtless 
aid in fertilization while so doing. The stigma 
stands out above the anthers, and a_ bee, 
thrusting his head into a flower, would first 
brush against the stigma, leaving some pollen 
from a flower previously visited, and then 
dust itself afresh with pollen, to be carried in 
turn to the next flower. Some farm. operatietis® 
depend upon these insect visits. Where mam- 
moth clover is grown for seed, it is pastured 
or clipped in the early part of the season. 
‘This is done that the plants may not bloom 
before ‘bee time,’ for if they did there would 
be no seed.” 


Some years ago the red clover was_ intro- 
‘duced into Australia. It grew luxuriantly, but 
utterly refused to bear seed until bumblebees 
were introduced to fertilize it. 


The common honey bee is barred from the 
repast because its tongue is just a little too 
short to reach the sweets; but it is said that 
some of the Italian sorts can work upon it. 
This being the case farmers who keep bees 
will find in them a double profit as enlarging 
the available honey pasturage and at the same 
time increasing the value of the crop. 

We now see the advantages 
aesthetic derived from grouping the flowers 
in heads. Each singly, on account of its di- 
minutive size would attract little attention, and 
consequently stand small chance of fertiliza- 
tion; but by combining their charms _ the 
florets receive enough attention to satisfy the 
most exacting. Besides, the large head forms 
a very convenient resting place for the bee as 
it carefully explores the depths of each cup. 


Dr. Asa Gray once wrote: “A white-flowered 
variation of any other colored blossom may 
always be expected”; and the albino, having 
all the characteristics of the red clover, save 
color, is not uncommon. 


Equally abundant and scarcely lest important 
from an economic standpoint is the White 
Clover, T. repens, one of the too numerous list 
of plants competing for the distinction of being 
‘the true “Shamrock of Erin.” 

) It is much smaller than the Red Clover, 
-t smooth, creeping, and rooting at the joints or 


other than 


: nodes. The leaves are obcordate and_ very 
a finely serrate. The flowers are borne on short 
‘ad stems or pedicels and are reflexed when old. 


‘The lobes of the calyx are acute but not bris- 
tle-pointed, and are all of about equal length. 
“This species is of great value to apiarists, the 
a shorter tube permitting the bees to drain the 
nectar to the bottom of the cup. But with the 
gardener and flower-grower it is not so much 
ee of favorite; for its creeping habit and the ease 
Ws with which it roots at the nodes enable it 
‘soon to become quite a weed. 

The Crimson Clover, 7. incarnatum, is very 
. hairy, with elongated heads. Its intense color 
ta renders it strikingly handsome, and it is one 
ae of the standard bee foods. 
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The Alsike, 7’. hybridum, much resembles the 
White Clover, but is of larger size and does 
not root at the nodes. 

All of the above are recognized as standard 
crops. And recently it has been found that 
clovers have a curious chemical power of re- 
storing worn-out land. Nitrogen, always 
present in the atmosphere, is too often lacking 
beneath the, surface. Now it has been found 
that the clover has the power of collecting this 
element from the air and storing it up at its 
roots, to be used as needed in the soil. So 
much for intelligence! Even the plowman 
must now be educated if he would successfully 
compete with his fellow-workers. 

Then there are the Rabbit-foot or “pussy” 
clover, with corolla almost hidden by the long 
hairy calyx; and the Hop Clovers, large and 
small, the yellow color of which at first dis- 
guises their identity. While these are of 
small economic importance they aid materially 
in beautifying the landscape, and their relation- 
ship to the more important species should be 
carefully noted. 

Myth and legend have been long associated 
with the clover, and the maid who would 
court good luck or take a glance into the fu- 
ture at once hies away to the _ four-leaved 
clover knoll, while knowing ones assure us 
that if we would discover the mystery of a 
sleight-of-hand performance we have but to 
procure a four-leaved clover and a stick con- 
taining a knot-hole. When the puzzling point 
in the performance reached, witness it 
through the knot-hole, without thinking of the 
clover (which Should be itt your pocket), ‘and 
the trick will be readily seen. 

Be this as it may, we, skeptical, will still find 
in the symmetry, daintiness, fragrance and 


wonderful adaptations of the clover head quite 


enough to satisfy the ordinary mortal, without 
ascribing to it supernatural powers. 


SIGNIFICANT RESOLUTIONS 


[Resolutions adopted by the Twelfth National Confer- 


ence on Rural Education and Country Life, held at 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, in May, 1919.] 

We reaffirm our consecration to the  up- 
building of the Nation, through a more effi- 


cient, sympathetic and practical school system. 
We believe that education should be the inter- 
pretation of life in terms of truth, beauty, free- 
dom, efficiency and love. We realize as never 
before the magnitude of the problem and the 
majesty of the opportunity. We re-dedicate 
ourselves, body, mind and soul, to the service 
of the spirit of America, through the service 
of the children who have been given into our 
care. 

We urge the Bureau of Education to carry 
its extension service into the open country, by 
holding conferences in various rural communi- 
ties throughout the nation. 

We heartily endorse the movement for the 
teaching of thrift and economy, through the 
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curriculum of all public schools as conducive 
of good citizenship and improvement of general 
welfare. The Mothers’ Congress and the 
Parent-Teacher Associations are fundamentally 
educational mediums for home, school and 
community betterment. 

A Child Welfare Bureau should co-operate 
with and work under the direction of the State 
Departments of Public Instruction. 

Gardening, under school supervision, is both 
an educational and a food production problem, 
and also an important factor in the physical, 
mental and moral development of children. 

We heartily and strongly endorse the Smith- 
‘Towner Bill, carrying federal appropriation of 
$100,000,000.00 per annum to co-operate with 
the states in the support of public school edu- 
cation in every form. 

We recommend the continuance of High 
‘School Teacher Training until such time as the 
output of the high schools may be large 
enough to supply intending teachers of col- 
lege grade in sufficient numbers to fill the 
schools with teachers who may have _ profes- 
#ional preparation through the normal schools, 
teachers’ colleges, schools of education and 
other higher institutions ‘having facilities for 
courses in education. 

We regard it our patriotic duty to support 
and plead for the adoption of the delayed, 
much debated, sanely amended and now un- 
avoidably and fundamentally necessary League 
of Nations. 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMUNITY CREED 


BY JOHN D, ROCKEFELLER, JR. 
[Address.] 


1. I believe that labor and capital are part- 
ners, not enemies; that their interests are com- 
mon interests, not opposed, and that neither can 
-attain the fullest measure of prosperity at the 
expense of the other, but only in association with 
the other. 

2. I believe that the community is an essen- 
tial party to industry, and that it.should have 
adequate representation with the other parties. 

3. I believe that the purpose of industry is 
quite as much to advance social well-being as 
material well-being and that in the pursuit of 
that purpose the interests of the community 
should be carefully considered, the well-being of 
the employees as respects living and working 
conditions should be fully guarded, management 
should be adequately recognized and _ capital 
should be justly compensated and that failure in 
any of these particulars means loss to all four. 

4. I believe that every man is entitled to an 
opportunity to earn a living, to fair wages, to 
reasonable hours of work and proper working 
conditions, to a decent home, to the opportunity 
to play, to learn, to worship-and to love, as well 
as to toil, and that the responsibility rests as 
heavily upon industry as upon government or so- 
ciety, to see that these conditions and oppor- 
tunities prevail. 


5. I believe that industry, efficiency and ini- 
tiative, wherever found, should be encouraged 
and adequately rewarded and that indolence, in- 
difference and restriction of production should 
be discountenanced. 

6. I believe that the provision of adequate 
means for uncovering grievances and promptly 
adjusting them, is of fundamental importance to 
the successful conduct of industry. 

SPECIALIZED, LOCALIZED HISTORY* 
[ Editorial. | 


Both history and geography are to be spe- 
cialized and localized in ways to make school 
work radically modified. Memorized informa- 
tion in history and geography is to be largely 
eliminated. 

Information in both history and geography is 
to be so prepared for schools that it will be read 
enthusiastically and with relish. Children will 
read many times as much about both as has ever 
been read before. 

The requirement of the teacher is two-fold: 
First, to find out what is remembered without 
aid by each pupil, to detect his natural interest 
and also to see what features of the book are 
best presented. Second, to select the really 
vital information that every member of that 
class should know, and, also, the fewer facts 
and figures that every intelligent American 
should know. 

Mr. Brosnan, in his “History of the State of 
Idaho,” has written a book that is a model for 
such a local history, and the publishers have 
provided maps and illustrations to provide keen 
relish for every child. 

Every eighth grade pupil in Idaho for the next 
six years will be required to read the book and 
every eighth grade pupil in the Intermountain 
district should be required to read the first 


eleven chapters. The first 128 pages should -be--- 


published by themselves for use, more or less 
intensively, in all schools. 

We have often asked Idaho people why ‘l¢daho 
is styled the “Gem State,” and no one ever gave 
an intelligent answer, but whoever reads pages 
121-122 of Mr. Brosnan’s book will see that no 
other designation could be appropriate. 

“Idaho” is from the Shoshone word, “Ee-dah- 
how,” “Gem of the Mountains.” The literal 
meaning is: “Behold, the sun coming down the 
mountains.” Whoever has seen a sunrise in the 
Idaho mountains can readily understand the 
exuberant exclamation of the Indians: “Ee-dah- 
how!” 

Who of us has realized that the Idaho Terri- 
tory of 1863 was 60,000 square miles larger than 
the present State of Texas? 

There is much information in the first half of 
Brosnan’s book which is well worth while for 
young people from Maine to Texas to know, at 
least they should be exposed to an opportunity 
to know it. 


*“History of thd@ State of Idaho.” By C. J. Brosnan, 
superintendent, Nampa, Idaho. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, Fully illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1. 
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BOOK TABLE 


FIRST SPANISH BOOK. By Lawrence A. Wilkins. 
in charge of Modern Languages in the New York 
City High Schools. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
Cloth. 274 pp. Price, $1.24. 

The contribution of Lawrence A. Wilkins to the 
cause ‘of Spanish teaching in the United States can- 
not yet be adequately measured: his activities are 
too widespread and too unceasing to permit of the 
application of any more accurate term than “stupen- 
dous.” He has published the only book of methods 
for Spanish, “Spanish in the High Schools” (Benia- 
min H. Sanborn), a splendid “Elementary Spanish 
Prose Book” with its ‘supplement, “Unit Passages for 
Translation” (Sanborn), and—with Max Luria—an 
up-to-date reader for Spanish classes, “Lecturas 
Faciles” (Silver, Burdett). He founded and is the 
national president of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, and has been honored by cor- 
responding membership in the Hispanic Society of 
America. His work as director of modern language 
instruction in the high schools of New York City has 
shown him to be a progressive, inspiring teacher and 
teacher of teachers, and his editorship of the “Bul- 
letin of High Points in the Work of the New York 
High Schools” has won him further general recogni- 
tion as a sound, forceful, enlightening writer on the 
pedagogics of Spanish teaching and modern language 
teaching in general. 

An attempt to discuss all the good features of this 
latest production would require several pages. We 
can therefore merely enumerate some of them. 
sketchily perforce. The introductory chapter on pro- 
nunciation, usually the most stereotyped in such 
books, presents a refreshing originality in the choice 
of illustrations, which consist of complete sentences. 
not isolated words, thus allowing drill in pronuncia- 
tion in sentence units, not word units as commonly 
heretofore. As the book is intended for use with 
beginners in the junior high school or high school, 
formal grammar has been subordinated to reading 
and drill exercises; the author’s forthcoming Second 
Book will doubtless introduce more and more com- 
plicated grammar principles in an easy, natural way. 
The Spanish texts used as bases for all the work of 
the respective lessons are connected units, written in 
practical, modern, real Spanish, and creating a thor- 
ough Spanish atmosphere through their interest, in- 
formativeness, and snappiness. The photo- -engray- 
ings, pen and ink sketches, and maps that abound in 
the work add no little to this interest. The vocabu- 
lary employed consists largely of words cognate to 
English words, without, however, giving the “Eng- 
lish-Spanish” effect that has marred some Spanish 
texts. Adequate use is made of cognate-study as a 
means to the acquisition of a vocabulary. Verbs, 
both regular and irregular, are introduced early and 
continued late. (Hurrah!) The use of Spanish in 
the classroom is not insisted on as a fetich, but in- 
troduced gradually and easily; English is to be used 
where necessary for clearness, with Spanish replac- 
ing it progressively until the ideal is attained. The 
exercises are not merely stilted questions; there are 
blanks to fill, sentences to complete, paraphrases to 
make, etc. Free composition is begun early. Eng- 
lish-to-Spanish exercises are provided, as well as lists 
of proverbs and given names, and an appendix of 
verb forms. 

The book contains all the material necessary for a 
full year, being both grammar and reader. In the 
hands of an ordinarily intelligent teacher with a real 
interest in his work (doesn’t that mean any of us?) 
it cannot fail to give the pupil a good start, a right 
start, towards the mastery of a language that will 
never cease to bring him increasing pleasure and 
profit, both material and intellectual. Mr. Wilkins 
has produced what the high school boy would call a 
“regular” book. 


THE FIRST SIX BOOKS OF THE AENEID OF 
VERGIL. With introduction, notes, and vocabulary, 
and passages for sight translation. By Harry E. 
Burton, Ph. D., professor of Latin, Dartmouth Col- 
lege. Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co. 530 pp. -Il- 
lustrated. 

The book is attractive in appearance, well printed, 
with illustrations admirably selected. The notes are 
clear and helpful, not merely for the student of clas- 
sical research, but for the ordinary high school pupil 


of the third or fourth year. In fact, every item in 
the book, from introduction to vocabulary, is directly 
usable by the pupil. The mythological, historical, 
and geographical allusions are fully and accurately 
explained, while the involved passages are disentan- 
gled, but without the aid of unnecessary props. Non- 
essential grammatical references have also been 
eliminated. The introduction contains a clear and 
concise statement of facts necessary to an under- 
standing of the poem. The sight reading section is 
admirable, including selections from the writings of 

Catullus, Horace, and Ovid, besides extracts from the 

later books of the Aeneid, and from the Bucolics and 

Georgics. 

Burton’s Latin Grammar is without question the 
best now available. In the opinion of the reviewer 
the same statement may also be made of the new 
Vergil. 

FIGHTING FOR A NEW WORLD. By Charles W. 
Dabney, president of the University of Cincinnati. 
New York and Cincinnati: The Abingdon Press. 
Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 

President Charles W. Dabney is one of the master- 
ful thinkers of the day, with an impressive literary 
style, an heroic attitude on all public questions, and 
high patriotic fervor on all occasions. 

From his many recent addresses five have been 
selected for this stimulating little volume. The 
themes are “A Better Era,” “True Preparedness,” “A 
Spiritual Victory,” “Internationalism or Imperialism, 
Which?”, and “Fighting for a New World.” 

The following sentence is characteristic of Dr. Dab- 
ney’s thought, style and patriotic attitude on all 
questions: “ . We have seen a splendid array of 
nations, including almost all other peoples of the 
earth, united in the defence of liberty, of the rights 
of individuals, races and peoples to determine their 
own destiny, of the integrity of a moral law between 
both men and nations, and of the principles of right- 
eousness Of humanity. It is our joy that America 
was one of these nations.” 


UNCLE SAM’S BOYS SMASH THE GERMANS. 
By H. Irving Hancock. Philadelphia: Henry Alte- 
mus Company. Price, 60 cents net. 

H. Irving Hancock always writes entertainingly. 
Although a chemist by profession he has been one 
of the most prolific writers for a third of a century. 
Before he was eighteen he was on the staff of the 
Boston Globe; from twenty-two to thirty-two he was 
on the staff of various New York daily papers. Af- 
ter that he was assistant editor of Leslie’s Weekly. 
He wrote many books for adult readers until three 
years ago he concentrated his efforts on boys’ books 
and has had no rival as a writer of many series for 
boys, such as “The Motor Boat Club Series,” “The 
High School Series,” “Grammar School Series,” “The 
Annapolis Series,” “The West Point Series.” “The 
Boys of the Army Series,” “The Young Engineers 
Series,” “The Square Dollar Series,” and the present 
“Boys of the Army Series,” of which “Uncle Sam’s 
Boys Smash the Germans” is the eighth volume of 
the series. 


PIFFLE’S A B C BOOK OF FUNNY ANIMALS. 
Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Company. Twenty- 
six illustrations in color. Price, 50 cents. 

The Henry Altemus Company, among other things 
specialize in attractive booklets for little children: 
usually the matter is in rhyme, as in this case, and 
the pictures are always highly colored. This special 
book presents twenty-six full page pictures in color, 
an animal for each letter in the alphabet from Ape 
and Bruin to Yak and Zebra. Other books are the 
Mh Rabbit Series” and the “Wee Books for Wee 

olk.” 


Oculists and Physicians 
HAV Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 
Beautiful. Eyes mary years before it was 
offered as a Domestic Eye 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’s 
Eyes—No Smarting—Jast Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interestea@ 
write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EYD 

REMEDY COMPANY, Chieage, IIL 
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that it is both refreshing and invigora- 
ting to sip a glass of cool water contain- 
ing a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


A pleasant, efficacious tonic for the brain, the 


nerve cells and the digestive system. Non- 
alcoholic, it invigorates without undue stimula- 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tiens from anyone connected with 
schools or school events in any part 
ef the country. Items of more an 
tecal interest relating to any phase 
ef school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions muat be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


OCTOBER. 


30-31: Maine State Teachers’ Associa- 

tion, Portland. 
NOVEMBER. 

4-8: Colorado Education Association. 
President, J. A. Sexson, Sterling; 
secretary, H. B. Smith, 232 Cen- 
tury Building. Denver. Divisions 
will meet as follows:— 

4-7: Western Division at. Grand 
Junction. 

_ 6-8: Southern Division at Pueblo. 

6-8: Eastern Division at Denver. 

24-26: National Council of Teachers 
of English, Boston. President, 
Joseph M. Thomas, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, inn. 
Secretary-Treasurer, James F. 
Hosic, 506 West 69th Street, Chi- 
cago. 

28-29: Southwestern Indiana Teach- 


ers’ Association. Evansville. 
President, G. E, Behrent, Mt. Ver- 
non; secretary, Miss Margaret 


Wilson, Jasper. 


a 


ALABAMA. 


BIRMINGHAM. Here is a city 
ready and willing to tax itself ade- 
quately for a first class school equip- 
ment and it has the supervisory and 
teaching force to meet all emergen- 
cies, but the court persists in denying 
it the right, legally, to do what it 
desires and needs to do. 


tion—readily assimilated and quickly beneficial 
in all ordinary conditions. 


Sold by Druggists 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 


CALIFORNIA. 

REDWOOD CITY. The board 
of supervisors have unanimously 
granted a flat raise of $20 a month 
to 187 grammar school teachers of 
the county. 

FRANCISCO. The educa- 
tional appropriation for the year has 
increased more than a million dol- 
lars. This is the greatest increase in 
the history of the city. 

SAN JOSE. In the sudden death 
of Dr. M. E. Dailey, president of the 
State Normal School of this city, 
the state loses one of its foremost 
educators. He was a native of Iowa, 
was for several years superintendent 
at Fresno, California, and for nine- 


teen years was president of this nor-. 


mal school. No other man in the 
state has been a constant factor in 
educational progress for a quarter of 
a century. 


GEORGIA. 

ATLANTA. Superintendent W. F. 
Dykes aspires to having one of the 
best high school schemes in the 
United States, which plans five new 
junior high school buildings and 
four new senior high school build- 
ings, which will be high tide in 
high school buildings for 1920. 


ILLINOIS. 


SPRINGFIELD. The State Voca- 
tional Education Commission will 
spend approximately $200,000 in the 
coming year, according to plans out- 
lined at its recent annual meeting. 
The legislative biennial appropriation 
for this work is $400,439, and is to be 
matched by a similar sum by the 
Federal government. E. A> Wredt, 


vocational supervisor, was re- 
elected secretary of the commis- 
$10n, 


ILLINOIS. 


The State Board for Vocational 
Education met in Springfield May 
19, 1919, for its first meeting un- 
der the new state law approved 
March 6, 1919, which accepted the 
Federal appropriations for voca- 
tional education and created a 
state board to administer the 
funds. 

Vocational courses now in op- 
eration in fifty-five cities in IIli- 
nois have been approved by the 
state board. These include agri- 
cultural courses in the following 
thirty-eight cities :— 


Anna-Jonesboro Metamora 


Arcola Milford 
Armstrong Momence 
Atwood Monticello 
Belleville Mt. Carroll 
Bradford Murphysboro 
Bridgeport Newman 
Carthage Oakwood 
Casey Oblong 
Centralia Palestine 
Chrisman Paris 

DeKalb Roanoke 
East Lynn Robinson 
Galesburg Shelbyville 
Gurnee Sparta 
Jerseyville Spring Valley 
LaSalle Taylorville 
Leland Toulon 
McNabb Wellington 


Industrial courses have been ap- 
proved in the following eight 
cities :— 

Alton Peoria 
Galesburg Rockford 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


YOU WANT 


Holden Book Covers 


When You Want Them 


It is so easy to put off ordering, even the things you know 
you are going to need. You will probably need a good supply 


of Holden Book Covers when school opens and with the present 


slow deliveries you can't get them in a hurry. 


The only way 


to be sure of having them when you want them is to order now. 


SPRINGFIELD, MILES C, HOLDEN, President MASSACHUSETTS 
Joliet Rock Island commerce; and Barney Cohen, di- that will be of special assistance 
Moline Springfield rector of labor. intention to develop a department 

Home economics ‘coursés have The supervisory staff consists of to rural communities, many of 
been “approved in the following E. A. Wreidt, supervisor of indus- which are consolidating their 
eighteen cities :-— trial education; A. W. Nolan, su-_ schools. 

Ww A J pervisor of agricultural education; 

and Cora I. Davis, supervisor of 

Bellecille home economics education. MAINE. 

Chicago Mendota CHICAGO. The Chicago Board Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, the 
Cicero Murphysboro of Education, by unanimous vote, State superintendent of public 
East St. Louis Normal has made the minimum salary ‘Schools, has just completed the 
Galesburg Shelbyville $1,000, with an assurance that it Work of taking the school census 
Geneseo Sparta will go higher next January. of the juvenile illiterates in Maine. 
Highland Park Wellington There is also a bonus of $225 for The census of 1910 gave the State 


In eight of the above-named cities 
courses were approved both in 
agriculture and in home econom- 


ics. These eight cities are :— 
Belleville Murphysboro 
Galesburg Shelbyville 

. Jerseyville Sparta 
Leland Wellington 


Galesburg conducted courses in 
all three of the fields of agricul- 
ture, home economics, and trades 
and industries. 

The following forty-one counties 
are represented by courses ap- 
proved by the state board thus far 


in agriculture, home economics, 
and trades and industries :— 
Adams Logan 

Bureau McLean 
Carroll Madison 
Christian Marion 

lark Massac 
Cook Montgomery 
Crawford Peoria 
DeKalb Piatt 
Douglas Putnam 
Edgar Randolph 
Hancock Rock Island 
Henry St. Clair 
Iroquois Sangamon 
Jackson Shelby 
Jersey Stark 
Kane Union 
Kankakee Vermilion 
Knox Will 
Lake Winnebago 
LaSalle Woodford 
Lawrence 

The members of the state board 
for Vocational Education are: 
Chairman, Francis W. Shepard- 


son, director of Registration_ and 
Education; executive officer, Fran- 
cis G. Blair, superintendent of pub- 


lic instruction; Charles Adkins, 
director of agriculture; William 
H. Boys, director of trade and 


teachers one year in service; $200 
for two years; $175 for three 
years; $150 for four years; $125 for 
five years, and $100 for all others 
in the system. 


IOWA. 


OTTUMWA. The teachers in 
the grade schools of the city won 
the fight made for higher salaries 
when the school board, at a special 
meeting, voted to increase. their 
wage to the figure they asked. 

The board increased those _ re- 
ceiving $93.50 or more a month to 
$100, and those receiving less than 
the former figure get $6 a month 
raise. 

After January 1, 1920, the board 
will not employ new teachers who 
have not had two years’ training 
in college or normal school. 

SIOUX CITY. H. A. Bone, who 
has been a great success as prin- 
cipal of the high school of this 
city, goes to the State Normal Col- 
lege, Normal, Illinois, to develop a 
country school department. His 
work will be the training of 
teachers for work in rural com- 
munities, and he will also act in 
the capacity of community ad- 
viser. to rural schools of Central 
Illinois. The university is the old- 
est normal school in the Middle 
West and lies in the heart of the 
“Corn Belt of Illinois.” It is the 


of Maine an illiteracy of 2,903 be- 


tween the ages of seven and 
twenty-qne years. So far the 
census just taken reduces this. 


of which number 
recorded as men- 


number to 541, 
thirty-five are 
tally deficient. 


MICHIGAN. 


ANN ARBOR. Professor L. M. 
Gram of the University of Michi- 
gan has been offered the deanship 
of the engineering school of the 
University of Minnesota. 

DETROIT. Three hundred nine- 
ty-three teachers and _ student. 
teachers are enrolled in the sum- 
mer session of the Detroit Normal - 


School. 175 teachers are attend-- 
ing colleges. and schools outside 
the city. Eighty of these are en- 


rolled at Columbia. 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOO), 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school, 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal 


M. JAQUES 


Principal of the Institut Jaques-Daicroze, Geneva, Switzerland, 


intends to visit the United States early in 1920, accompanied by a party of students. En-| 
gagements from Educational and Musical Institutions for 1 ecture-Demonstrations my 
t urythm'cs are now being booked. Inquiries should be addressed to: 


The New York School of Dalcroze Eurythmics, 9 East 5{th Street, New York. 


DALCROZE 
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‘Through the co-operation of the 
city normal school and the Recrea- 
tion Commission, it is now pos- 
sible to take a course in. recr€a- 
tion work in connection with the 
normal courses. The _ recreation 
course covers two years, including 
such topics as playground games 
and management, dramatics, pag- 
eantry, sociology, and literature. 

Detroit and Wayne county, with 
a school population of 222,378, will 
receive $1,712,310 of the state pri- 
mary school fund this year. This is 
twenty-three per cent. of the total 
amount distributed to the schools 
of the state. 

DETROIT. Salaries of teachers 
were raised last year and this year 
they have been raised materially by 
the board. The maximum salary of 
the elementary teacher is now 


$1,400. It has raised, 
starting next year, to $2,520. 


High school teachers have been 
raised from $1,700 to $2.- 
200, second assistant principals of 


high schools from $2,200 to $2,600, 


and first assistants from $2,200 to 
$2,600. Grade principals ‘have been 
raised from $2,300 to $3,300, and 
heads of departments from $2,500 to 
$3,300, 


OWOSSO. Seven rural school 
districts south of this city have 
consolidated to build a $60,000 
structure. 


PORT HURON. The High 
School Alumni Association had 
charge of a reception recently in 
honor of Mrs. Sallie A. Crane, a 
teacher in the public schools of the 
state for fifty-four years. She has 
taught in Port Huron for the last 
thirty years. 


ROCKFORD. The voters of this 
village have approved a bond is- 
sue of $70,000 for a new high 
school building. 


MISSOURI. 


SPRINGFIELD. There is:an en- 
rollment of 1,600 in the Normal 
summer session, which comes near 
being the high water mark in Nor- 
mal summer schools of the United 
States in 1919. 


MONTANA. 


BOZEMAN. At the urgent request 
of President J. M. Hamilton of the 
State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, the State Board of 
Education, at its meeting July 7, re- 
lieved him of the executive 
responsibility which he has car- 
ried for the last fifteen years. He 
is succeeded as president by Pro- 
fessor Alfred Atkinson, who has 
been a’ member of the faculty 
of the college throughout 
President Hamilton’s administration. 
Professor Atkinson received the 
bachelor’s degree at lowa State Col- 
lege and the degree of Master of 
Science in Agriculture at Cornell 
University. He was assistant agron- 
omist.for two.years at lowa State 
College and came to Bozeman as 
assistant agronomist in 1904. Af- 
ter one year in this position he be- 
came professor of agronomy and 
experiment station agronomist and 
has served in this capacity ever 
since. 

DILLON. The State Board _ has 
filled the vacancy in the presidericy 


of the State Normal College by the 
election of Professor Sheldon’ E. 
Davis of Maryville, Missouri. Dr. 
Davis is a graduate of the Warrens- 
burg State Normal School and of 
the University of Missouri, where 
he received both the bachelor’s and 
the master’s degrees. He has also 
studied in Europe and received the 
doctor’s degree at Columbia Univer- 
sity. After considerable experience 
in public school wotk Dr. Davis was 
for six years associate professor of 
education at the Warrensburg Nor- 
mal School, and was for two years 
connected with the state department 
of education in Missouri. For the 
last four years he has been director 
of the department of education in 
the Northwest Teachers’ College of 
Missouri. 


Dr. Davis, as director of the 
Department of Education at Marvy- 
ville, has nad-much to do with giv- 
ing that coilege a national repu- 
tation. He nas a rare personality 
as well high scholarshio and 
successful experience. 


NEW JERSEY. 


ELIZABETH. The teachers in 
the public schools of the city have 
received a flat increase of ten per 
cent. in salary under the schedule 
adopted by the board of estimate, 
effective July 1. The third and last 
increase of twenty per cent. will 
become operative a year hence. 

The minimum wage rate for 
teachers in the local schools is 
now $735.50. In Plainfield all 
teachers receiving $900 or less have 
had $250 added to their salaries. 
The standards in the other com- 
munities are: Cranford, $900 mini- 
mum and $1,200 maximum; Gar- 
wood, $800 minimum and_ $1,250 
maximum; Hillside, $750 minimum 
and $1,150 maximum; Linden, $700 
minimum and_ $1,150 maximum: 
Roselle, $800 minimum and $1,100 
maximum ; Scotch Plains, $750 
minimum and_ $1,200 maximum: 
Springfield, $750 minimum and 
$1,000 maximum, and Westfield, 
$900 minimum and $1,200 maximum. 

The state law becomes operative 
next school year providing that 
every teacher must receive a mini- 
mum of $70 per month. The bonus 
of $150 granted to the Elizabeth 
teachers this year brought their 
salaries nearly on a par with those 
in other parts of the state. 


OHIO. 


CANTON. Superintendent of 
Schools Wilson Hawkins was unani- 
mously awarded an_ increase in 
salary from $4,100 to $5,000. 


CLEVELAND. This city is to 
have an Americanization Institute 
till September 6. Institute teachers 
will hold classes in English composi- 
tion and other rudimentary subjects 
in manufacturing plants of Cleveland 
employing foreign-born workers. Al- 
ready twenty-two foreign language 
newspapers in the city have promised 
to aid in the Americanization cam- 
paign by printing articles written by 
the committee. ., 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Schools districts of “the first 
class may now levy a school tax of 


not less than six nor more than. 
eight -mills. School districts must 
report 6n medical inspection by 
September annually, There must 
be comrses in loyalty and good 
citizenship in all schools: 


BRISTOL. A_ remarkable War- 
Camp*sGemmunity Service . activity 
accompanied the public parade and’ 
reception. of 500 returned  soldiers.. 
The W. C. C. S. made a complete 
house-t6-house canvass of the 
entire. city and the names and 
address@s of all men _ returned 
from _war duty were listed 
and everyone of these received 
a personal invitation to participate in 
the parade. The men accepted the. 
invitations .as a call to duty and 
made the event one of the greatest in 
the history of the city. 

Great credit belongs to the women 
of the country for the part they have 
had in promoting the victorious. 
war, and Bristol recognized them 
in a unique way in the home wel- 
come parade by inviting the sisters 
of service men to march at the 
head of the parade as the escort 
of honor. 


HARRISBURG. The Woodruff 
teachers’ salary increase bill, 
passed after it had been amended 
a number of times, makes a new 
minimum salary for all classes of 
certificates held by public .school 
teachers, provides for increases in 
salaries of from ten per cent. to 
twenty-five per cent. over the 
amounts received for the last 
school term and makes a general 
readjustment in the matter of 
handling teachers’ salaries by- 
boards of education. 

The bill provides for an _ in- 
crease in salary of twenty-five per- 
cent. for ail teachers who received’ 
less than $100 a month last year,. 
twenty per cent. for all receiving 
between $100 and $150, fifteen per- 
cent. for all receiving between $150- 
and $200, and ten per cent. for all. 
receiving over 

It establishes new minimum sal- 
aries of $60 for teachers holding 
provisional certificates, $70 for 
those holding professional or state 
normal school certificates and $80 
for those holding state normal 
school diplomas, county or state 
permanent certificates or college. 
provisional certificates. The former 
minimum salaries were $45, $55 and 


In second, third and _ fourth 
class districts the state is obligated 
to pay toward the salaries of 
teachers holding provisional certifi- 
cates and employed in_ rural 
schools, ten doHars a month, and’ 
for all others holding provisional 
certificates, five dollars per month, 

To the second class of certifi- 
cate holders the state pays $12.50: 
per month, and to the higher 
class, twenty dollars per month, 
The remaining portion of the sal- 
ary, with the percentage and in- 
crease, must be paid by the school 
district. In addition to the above- 
requirements teachers rural 
schools holding higher than a pro- 
visional certificate are to be en- 
titled to an additional five dollars. 
per month paid by the state. 

The superintendent of public in- 
struction is to rule what is to be. 
considered a rural school. 


PHILADELPHIA. The law cre- 
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cating a state retirement fund, into 
which the pension fund of local pub- 
clic school teachers has been merged, 
‘has become effective. The statute 
permits teachers to retire voluntarily 
at sixty-two and compels their retire- 
ment at seventy. The seventy-year 
provision affects only about thirty 
teachers in Philadelphia. They, how- 
ever, will be allowed to continue in 
‘their positions until next year to en- 
-able them to pay into the fund the 
-one assessment which the law speci- 
‘fies as preliminary requisite to their 
participation in the fund. The as- 
sessment is not payable until next 
September. Although the board 
asked that an extension of time be 
given only until the end of the pres- 
ent year, teachers will not be obliged 
to retire until June 30, 1920. Retire- 
ment subsequent to the payment of 
the assessment, however, is op- 
tional with those who have at- 
‘tained the age of seventy. 


PITTSBURGH. _ Statistics made 
public recently by Superintendent 
of Public Schools William M. Dav- 
idson show that 2,588 teachers in 
Pittsburgh public schools will be 
granted the increase, which will 
amount to $600,000. Half of this 
sum will be paid by the state and 
the other half by the board of 
public education. 

Under the new salary scale the 
minimum monthly wage will be 
‘$87.50. The schedules provide sal- 
aries ranging from $700 to $1,100 
for teachers in the grades, to $1,200 
for eighth grade and _ ungraded 
teachers, $1,100 to $2,400 for high 
school teachers, $1,600 to $2,700 for 
grade school principals, $2,600 to 
$3,000 for high school principals, 
and $1,300 to $5,000 for instructors 
in special subjects. The minimum 
wage of 1916 was $50. 


SCRANTON. All salaries in the 
school service have had a boost. 
Superintendent Dr. Samuel _ E. 
Weber’s increase is from $5,000 to 


$6,000. Scranton is certainly in the 
game. 


WILKES-BARRE. At a meeting 
held recently the school board re- 
appointed its present teaching staff. 
Salary increases were’ granted 
every employe of the school dis- 
trict except the janitors, whose 
salaries are fixed by the property 
committee. No new teachers were 
appointed to fill the vacancies now 
existing, but several teachers were 
shifted to more responsible posi- 
tions. The salary of the superin- 
tendent of schools, H. H. Zeiser, 
has been fixed at $5,000, in- 
crease of $500 over last year. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


President Fred E. Smith of the 
State School of Science at Wah- 
peton, N. D., has accepted the 
position of state high school in- 
spector, a service for which he is 
well qualified. 


WASHINGTON. 


EVERETT. The salary increase 
referendum carried by a vote of 
five to one. In 1917 there was a 
blanket increase of $60; in 1918 of 
$120; now $240, or $420 in three 
years. This means $1,350 for first 
five grades; $1,410 for seven and 
eight; $1,620 for high school. 

Superintendent A. C. Roberts has 
been teaching at the summer ses- 
sion of the University of Oregon; 
L. B. Travers is teaching in the 
University of Washington, and 
May G. Long at the summer ses- 
sion of the Bellingham Normal 
School. Both are of the high 
school faculty here. 


WEST VIRGINIA, 


FAIRMONT. The board of edu- 
cation of Lincoln district has 
adopted a salary scale for rural 
teachers. 


“ARLO” in developing the habit 


ARLO CLEMATIS 
for 5th or 4th grades, for 4th or 3rd grades, | 
38 cents 42 cents | 

By BertHa B, anv Ernest Coss 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 


THE ARLO PLAN OF INTERPRETIVE READING 


From a teacher in Palmer, Mass., in answer to a query from her 
superintendent as to the success of “ARLO” :— 


a Dear Mr. Hobson: During my fifteen years of teaching primary 
reading I have never had the privileges of using a book which equals 
of absorbing rapidly 
thoughts from the printed page, and of expressing them clearly. 


Yours truly, 


the essential 


Susan M. Ballou. 


Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


July 24, 1919 


The salary question was worked 
out by Homer C. Toothman, county 
Superintendent of schools, and 
David A. Ward, district  superin. 
tendent. 

The scale applies to all element. 
ary teachers, who will be rated on 
the basis of — training and ex. 
perience at salaries ranging fr 
$80 to $100. This does not mae 
however, that all teachers wilj 
Start at the minimum of $80, for 
some have had considerable train. 
ing and experience which will give 
them a higher salary. An increase 
of four dollars will be given each 
year until the maximum of $100 is 
reached. This scale does not ap- 
ply to the school principals, for 
they are rated on a scale of their 
own. High school teachers are 
also to receive a liberal increase. 


WISCONSIN. 


MADISON. The establishment of 
a School of Education in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, to further 
develop and co-ordinate the univer- 
sity’s facilities for the training of 
teachers, has been voted by the 
Board of Regents. Four-year 
courses for teachers of manual arts 
and physical education were also laid 
out under the plan. 

The new school will bring together 
under one director, in the College of 
Letters and Science, a faculty con- 
sisting of the members of the de- 
partment of education, instructors in 
charge of teachers’ courses in other 
departments, and the staff of the 
Wisconsin High School. 

The students in the 
Education will 


School of 
be students in the 
various colleges or departments of 
the university who have completed 
two years of college work and who 
register in the School of Education 
as candidates for the university 
teachers’ certificate. Students in 
manual, industrial, or applied arts, or 
in physical education may register in 


the School of Education in their 
first or second years. 
Students in the School of Educa- 


tion will retain their registration in 
other colleges and will receive the 
degree to which their credits entitle 
them. In addition, they will receive 
the university teachers’ certificate. 

The two four-year teachers’ 
courses for manual arts teachers and 
for teachers of physical education 
will be open to registrants next fall. 
The physical education course will 
lead to the degree, bachelor of 
science (physical education). The 
four-year course for teachers and 
supervisors of manual arts in the 
public schools will lead to the degree, 
bachelor of science (manual arts). 
A two-year course in manual arts 
for graduates of two-year industrial 
art courses and a special vocational 
course for manual arts teachers were 
also arranged. 


The Week in Review 


Continued from page 101. 


THE PRESIDENT’S VETOES IN 
THE HOUSE. 
The House, on July 14, refused 


to pass the agricultural appropria- 
tion bill, with the repeal of the 
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daylight saving bill as a rider, 
over the President’s veto. The 
yote was not along partisan lines, 
for 138 Republicans, 108 Demo- 
crats and 1 Independent voted to 
override the veto, while 74 Repub- 
licans, 60 Democrats and 1 Prohi- 
bitionist supported the President. 
Roughly speaking, the vote re- 
flected the division of sentiment 
between the farming and the labor 
interests, the former being bitterly 
opposed to the daylight saving 
idea, and the latter, to a large ex- 
tent, in favor of it. As to the 
President’s veto of the civil appro- 
priation bill, the House, on the 
15th, found itself in a bitter wran- 
gle over an attempt to avoid go- 
ing on record on the veto by tak- 
ing up for consideration a new 
bill, dealing entirely with the funds 
authorized for the rehabilitation of 
soldiers, sailors and marines. 
Meanwhile, hundreds of govern- 
ment employees did not receive 
their pay checks because of the 
vetoes. 


DAYLIGHT SAVING. 


The movement for the repeal of 
the davlight saving bill went down 
to what was apparently final de- 
feat in the House on July 18, when 
the repeal rider to the agricul- 
tural appropriation bill was  elim- 
inated, and the bill was passed 
without a dissenting vote and sent 
to the Senate. A separate House 
bill for the repeal of daylight sav- 
ing is now before the Senate; and, 
as that body is recognized as more 
strenuous for repeal than the 
House, it is possible that this sep- 
arate repeal bill may be enacted 
and sent to the President, but, if 
this is done, it probably would 
only mean a second veto ir more 
emphatic terms than the first. It 
is not likely that a two-thirds vote 
could be mustered in either branch 
for overriding such a veto. 


OUR RELATIONS WITH 
MEXICO. 


Our relations with Mexico are 
approaching a critical stage, by 
reason of the repeated cases of the 
unprovoked murder of American 
citizens—the latest instances being 
the murder of John W. Correll. 
near Tampico, on June 16, and of 
Peter Catron early this month near 
Valles, in the state of San Luis 
Polosia, and an attack on Ameri- 
can sailors near Tampico July 6. 
The state department is making 
investigations, and President Wil- 
son has promised serious consid- 
eration of the circumstances, when 
the facts are ascertained. Some of 
these murders have been attended 
by unusual brutality, but hasty ac- 
tion should be avoided, for allow- 
ance must be made for the pre- 
vailing chaotic conditions. It had 
been freely asserted that the Mexi- 
can government was taking no 
measures to check or to punish 
these outrages; but the Mexican 
ambassador at Washington states 
that the murderers of a number 
of American citizens have been ap- 
prehended and executed, and that 
bandits and rebels in all parts of 
the country are laying down their 


arms. 


* TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


EFFICIENT agency service is possible when both the sehoo] and the teacher rely t pon the 
Th te employed. On May 20a Mount Holyoke graduate with four €x- 
cones tnt aching mathematics enrolled with us. She had teen re-appointed at a good in- 
fresent position as vice-principal of one of the smaller city high schools 
with the men now available one might be preferred for her 
P previously been filled by a man. When the principal of 
| and trignonometry, salary $1200? If so, hese he we 
candidate alone. On June 3 the principal wrote us: have elected your car di- 
: ao eee of mathematic 8, talary $1,.00. I have taken her on your recc mn endation and 
make good.’ Our candidaterwrites:**Ondune Ist I was notified by telegram 
om aa en elected to the mathematics position for which you recommended i ” 
accepted it by telegram the nextday. Thanking you for your very efficient SE RV ICE. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Marager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 25 © Jackson soutevara 


34th Year. 


Our Booklet, “Teaching a 

DING ospe itic 

SPOKANE, PEYTON BUILDING. fiom, “ae — of Applica- 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. New York 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer 


MERICAN :::T , 
and FOREIGN DEACHERS’ AGENCY ixtzoduces to 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, T 

, Tutors an 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Cail on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


‘ recommends teachert and has filled hunm- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) teachers. Estab- 
No charge t 
none for registration 


1. If you need g 
teacher f i new 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Einton 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 4: Rreprictors 


SGHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 
; 
366 FIFTH AVENUE people. “We 
Between 34th and S6th Streets TESISter only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Pros, free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 
WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. ; 
in Obtaining Positions, Send for Bulletin. 


HARLANP, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chapel! St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP 
teachers in every part of the country. 
TEACH ERS’ 6 St. Boston, Mass. 


and 


AGENCY 


. 
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One ‘Teacher Was 


One Teacher One Teacher Slipped One Texucher Stubbed 


From a swing and And sprained her : ae And broke her toe, >t gz il ar 

was disabled for sev- ankle dur ng vaca- chasing a dog that 

eral weeks. tion war 6 ©. -hased her cat that Ya 
We Paid Her $100 We Paid Her 823.32 We Paid Him $125 We Paid Her 835 We Paid Her $360 


Before you lay this magazine aside, write a postal or 
send the Coupon and learn just what the T. C. U. can do 
for you It will place you under no obligation, 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


These pictures represent a few of the many Accidents 
which are constantly happening to Teachers, and which 
cause them serious loss, 

Every day we send a cheque to some Teacher, some- 
where, who has suffered an Accident, or who has been 


taken ill, or who has been quarantined — to help pay stas : 

for the loss of Salary and the extra expense incurred. 441 T. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Nebraska 
This month, even this week, many other Teachers will ee ee ee 

meet with misfortune on account of Sickness, Accident : 

or Quarantine. Those who are members of the T. Cc. U ; To the T. C. 1 

will receive cash payments to tide them over their mis- : 441 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 

fortunes. The others will be using up their savings. : I am interested in knowing about your Protec 

and regretting that they did not join the T. C. U. before. : tive Benefits. Send me the whole story and books 
These Teachers as well as thousands of others, did let of testimonials. 

not expect to need financial assistance when they joined 

the T. C. U. But no one can foresee when such assis- 

tance will be very acceptable or even necessary. Your 

turn may come next. The least you can do is to be Address 


prepared. Join the T. C. 
(This coupon places the sender under no 
bli ; 


‘ 


Learn—To Earn 


HAT’S tne reason schools teach 

and students learn typewriting. 

It’s the special reason why they 
learn typewriting on the 


self-Starting | 
REMINGTON 


Learning on this machine produces the highest earning 
power—because only on this machine does the pupil learn all 
that he can learn about Jetter-typing—including the operation 
of the Self-Starter keys. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


374 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


These Accidents Every 
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